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Comment 


Cannot Throw Much of a Fit 

Our old friend Harrer’s WEEKLY is in a state of 
moral eestasy over Mr. Hearst. Although he is only 
its second choice, just as he is Dr. DEPEW’s second 
choice, it realizes that many anti-Tammany voters will 
uot support Mr. BANNAkD, and exclaims: “ Let them 
vote for Hearst, then, by all means, and if there should 
be enough of them to elect him, more power to his 
elbow in all good works!”--The World. 


If our young friend the World is in a state of 
moral eestasy over anybody, we should be grate- 
ful to know who it is. We have read the World 
sedulously and cannot find out. It would like 
apparently to be ecstatic over Gaynor, but cannot 
manage, somehow, to throw an adequate fit. Gay- 
Nor is the headpiece of Tammany. Whoever is for 
Gaynor is for Tammany. No doubt that is why, 
at this writing, the World is somewhat feeble in 
support of him. It is an irksome job for a paper 
that knows as much as the World does, and that 
preaches political moralities as strenuously as, at 
times, the World does, to come out with any vigor 
for a candidate put up by Tammany for the sole 
purpose of helping Tammany loot the city. 

Tammany is not fit to govern the city, and 
GAYNOR is not fit to be Mayor. 

The World unquestionably knows the truth of 
the first of these assertions, and, we suspect, is 
also unwillingly aware of the truth of the second 
of them. Yet it seems to be trying to save Tam- 
many and to elect Gaynor. 

We do not wonder that its performance is so 
feeble that its aims continue to be ambiguous. It 
must know, and must squirm to realize, that it 
is on the wrong side of a righteous fight. 


Tammany Feudalism 

That is an excellent exposition of the Tammany 
method that we copy on the next page from the 
Wall Street Journal. It explains—if anybody needs 
the explanation—why Tammany looks good to so 
many voters in New York. It does much for them 
in the way of personal attentions; helps them to be 
born and to be buried. and at times to beat the 
law; offers them amusements, relief, and -social 
pleasures, but all the time the benevolent Tammany 
district leader is getting rich. He is not, as the 
Journal says, the one person in the district who 
is getting rich. There are others; some whom he 
protects, some whom he divides with, some who 
thrive in spite of him; but it is perfectly true that 
the Tammany plan is to pauperize the voter in 
order to perpetuate bad government. The voter 
must be dependent on the leader and must be kept 
dependent. It is the feudal system nursed and 
perpetuated for purposes of loot and waste in 
municipal affairs. 


The Indianapolis “News” Case 

We have not noticed the expression of but one 
opinion about the decision of Judge ANDERSON 
of the United States District Court in Indianapolis, 
in the ease of the government against the pro- 
prietors of the Indianapolis News. At the instiga- 
tion of the Rooseverr administration the pro- 
prietors were indicted, as will be recalled, for 
criminal libel in connection with Panama Canal 
matters, and summoned to Washington to be tried. 
Of course they refused to go to Washington for 
that purpose, as did Cuartes A. DaNa in an analo- 
gous ease before them. Proceedings were brought 
to:fetch them. They were dismissed by Judge An- 
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DERSON on October 12th, and the defendants dis- 
charged. The argument offered by the govern- 
ment was that a newspaper is published in every 
place which a copy of it reaches, and can be sued, 
or tried, for libel in every such place; but the 
Judge held that a paper had, ordinarily, but one 
publication, and that was in the place where it was 
printed and posted. “That man,” he said, “has 
read the history of our institutions to litt!e purpose 
who does not view with apprehension the success of 
such a proceeding as this, to the end that citizens 
could be dragged from their homes to the Dis- 
irict of Columbia, the seat of government, for trial 
under the circumstances of this case. The defend- 
ants are discharged.” 

The attempt to drag Messrs Smita and WILL- 
1sMs to Washington to be tried for libelling the 
late President’s brether-in-law was absurd from 
the start, and if Mr. Roosrvett had had the edu- 
cation in law which he began in the office of Mr. 
CuoatEe, he never would have attempted it. It 
would be interesting to know what Mr. Tarr 
thought of those proceedings. 

Besides deciding that the defendants should not 
be dragged to Washington for trial, Judge ANDER- 
SON gave it as his opinion on the evidence sub- 
mitted to him that they had committed no libel. 
He defined it (quoting a former judge) to be the 
duty of a newspaper to print the news and tell 
the truth about it. Tle quoted an English authority 
to the efect that— 

The conception of privilege in the law of defamation 
is that an individual may with immunity commit an 
act which is a legal wrong, and but for his privilege 
would afford a good cause of action against him; all 
that is required, in order to raise the privilege and 
entitle him to protection being that he shall act 
honestly in the discharge of some duty which the law 
recognizes, and shall not be prompted by a desire to 
injure the person who is affected by his act. 

He considered that the defendants were within 
their duty in what they had said and done to try 
and clear up the details of the Panama Canal 
transactions, and that the transactions were pe- 
culiar, and that “the fact that persons were called 
‘thieves’ and ‘swindlers’ does not constitute a 
libel per se,” and did not, apparently, in this case. 


The Very Sad Case of Mr. Crane 

We do not pretend to know precisely why it hap- 
pened as it did to Mr. Crane. Somehow or other 
as he was journeying from Washington to Peking 
the tail-board of the conveyance came out and 
he was spilt. There is a general feeling that there 
is more to the story than has been disclosed. Mr. 
Knox suggested that Mr. Crane told things to a 
newspaper man that he should not have told, but 
Mr. Crane seems to have told the man very little, 
and the article which seems to have disturbed Mr. 
KxNox appears to have been derived from other 
sources of information than Mr. Crane. 

It has been said that Mr. Cranr’s vocal feats 
at public dinners were indiscreet, but we are told 
that the President had explicitly encouraged Mr. 
OraNE to attempt vocal feats freely and often. 
It has been suggested that Mr. Crane was taking 
with him some secretary or other who did not find 
favor in the eyes of the State Department or of 
the Mikado or of somebody else. 

It has been suggested that Mr. Crane displeased 
Japan. 

Indeed, there have been so many suggestions 
that there is reason to be thankful that Mr. Crane 
was allowed to resign at all and was not prosecuted 
for something. 

He not only resigned, but took back with him 
into private life a great deal of public regret and 
regard and perplexed sympathy. The general senti- 
ment is that Mr. Crane is a good, honest, able man, 
who would have made a good minister to China, 
but who lacked diplomatic experience of all kinds, 
and especially that which enables an official to talk 
freely and often without saying anything. It is 
thought that if Mr. Crane had been carefully 
wound up and his feet set in the right path in the 
beginning he would have gone along well, but there 
seems to have been ne one to inspect and instruct 
liim according to his needs. 

It has all been a very sad incident, and perhaps 
we all ought to be thankful that we know so little 
about it. If another inexperienced minister to 
China is appointed let us hope it will be when the 
President and the Secretary of State are at their 
place of business, and the State Department ex- 
perts are on hand and ready to give first aid to 
the appointee. 


Peace 

The papers said the other day that Epwin 
Ginn, a Boston publisher, had provided in his will 
to devote a million dollars to the cause of peace; 


! 


and meanwhile was spending the annual income 
of the million in that cause. Mr, Ginn shows good- 
will. He wants, he says, to unite the business men 
of the world in a great permanent association 
which shall have for its object the suppression 
of war. Mr. Carnrcir, it seems, is interested in 
his project. Every Dreadnought that is built is 
built, they tell us, to preserve peace, and each one 
costs ten million dollars: money enough, that is, 
to endow a university. There are a good many 
Dreadnoughts already built, and lots more build- 
ing and planned for, and the combined cost of 
them makes Mr. Ginn’s million look very modest. 
And the business men whom he wants to organize 
in opposition to war already believe themselves to 
be sincerely opposed to it. Nevertheless, in so 
far as there really is power of persuasion in a 
million dollars, there is work for Mr. Ginn’s million 
to do; work among those very business men whom 
Mr. Ginn wants to reach. 


Business Motives for War 

For business men and business interests are 
really at the bottom of the great peril of war 
which now hangs over Europe. Not race hatreds 
nor religious jealousies, are back of that peril, but 
business interests and searcely anything else. 
Germany, in so far as the Kaiser represents her— 
and that is a great deal—wants to expand her trade 
and ineidentally her territory, and be free to take 
such privileges and ports and acres as she covets 
without interference from England or any one 
else. Germany wants to grow richer and bigger, 
according to her abilities and ambition, and she 
is trying to build so great a navy and maintain 
so great an army that no one will dare to dispute 
her will. Germany wants to insure peace so that 
she can do business in her own way. Most of the 
business men whom Mr. Ginn wants to organize 
against war want peace for the same reason. They 
want to go on doing business in their own way, 
every one for himself, using all advantages that 
they possess or can acquire, squeezing the other 
fellow when they get a chanee—and they don’t 
want war to come butting in to stop them. 

Mr. Carnecir understands all that. He had ex- 
perience in the steel business. So long as he 
stayed in business he liked to do business in his 
own way. When at last competition threatened 
to press too hard on him, and the railroads showed 
signs of mutiny against his demands—what did 
he do? Just what Germany is doing: strengthened 
his offences and defences by planning his own 
railroad to his own port on Lake Erie, and his own 
fleet on the Lakes. And then, his position being 
impregnable, a great peacemaker stepped in and 
Lought him out at a great price. 


The Business Man’s Solution 

If England could only buy out Germany, and 
take the property and run it, paying for it by an 
issue of bonds secured by a mortgage on Germany 
and England combined, that would be a business 
man’s solution of the difficult problem that Ger- 
many’s war-ship-building activities have produced. 
But, unluckily, no one ean give title to Germany. 
She cannot sell out. Neither can England. They 
must both stay in business. Nations cannot go out 
of business till they have been conquered in war. 

How, then, are Mr. Ginn and the business men 
going to avert war? 

In business, when rival coneerns have tried to 
swallow one another and failed, and tried to kill 
one another off and failed, and come to a crisis 
where they must either agree or all be ruined, 
they usually agree. The favorite method of late 
vears has been to combine and make a trust. The 
nations constantly try that, forming alliances; but 
so far they have never made a big-enough trust 
to keep the peace. Ave they wise enough yet, 
civilized enough, Christianized enough, to form 
such a trust? Pretty much’ all Europe might be 
entangled in a conflict between England and Ger- 
many. The possibilities of an armed clash be- 
tween those countries are terrific, immeasurable. 
All Europe knows that, and all Europe is building 
Dreadnoughts and storing powder. 


Is it Time to Organize Peace? 

How is it coming out? Will Europe eseape this 
war? Is it time yet for business men to organize 
Peace on Earth and Good-will to Men? 

Nobody knows. As much as anybody can say 
is that when war begins to die out it will be be- 
2ause of the establishment of the conviction in the 
minds of the civilized peoples that it doesn’t pay; 
beeause the civilized nations of the earth are so 
interdependent that damage to one is damage to 
all; beeause the civilized nations have gradually 
come to be 4 great family, the members of which 
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have got to get along together and consider the 
interests of the whole family, if they are to get 
along ut all. 

In order to avert war the nations must learn 
to live brotherly and like decent people, making the 
Golden Rule the high law even of politics. That is 
the price of the world’s peace, and it will never 
be had any cheaper. It is a price that already 
comes nearer to being paid than all of us realize. 
The nations do as they would be done by a great 
deal of the time, are polite, considerate, patient, 
and now and then benevolent. Consequently, they 
live in peace most of the time and civilization goes 
forward ineredibly. But periodically one or an- 
other of them grows covetous and begins to arm, 
and the apprehensions of the rest set all of them 
to arming. And when they all get armed to the 
eyes and are sinking under taxation everybody 
groans and says, “ This doesn’t pay!” 

Of course it doesn’t, but men are still foolish. 
They have been foolish since geological times and 
it’s hard to break habits of such long standing. 
But they do improve; they do improve. Where a 
hundred people used to know that war is usually 
foolish, a million people know it now, and it is not 
quite so easy now for the few to impose wars on 
the many as it used to be. 


The Golden Rule and the Tariff 

It has been held that the Golden Rule was fit 
for individuals, but unsuited to nations. Our tariff 
laws have been examples of that theory. They have 
been tramed in times past without the slightest 
regard for any country but this, but the Payne 
bill makes a bashful curtesy to the Golden Rule 
in its concession to the Philippines, and squints at 
the same rule in its “maximum and minimum ” 
provisions. Framed as our tariff laws have been, 
they have worked as might be expected, doing some 
damage to other countries, but their greatest mis- 
chiefs to ourselves. In so far as the present one 
violates the laws of mutual advantage which must 
eventually govern the relations of the nations, it 
is a detriment to us and our progress and an ob- 
stacle to the world’s peace. 

Perhaps Mr. Gixn’s million will help to teach 
that, among other truths, to the business men whom 
he would array against war. 


Professor Ferrer 

There is little dissent anywhere, here or abroad, 
from the opinion that the Spanish government 
made a profound mistake in causing FRANCISCO 
Ferrer to be shot. His death has made a mo- 
mentous stir in Europe which is by no means 
likely to end with the riots in Paris and the out- 
break in Pisa and the resulting damage to its 
cathedral. Frrrer was arrested and tried in 1906 
for complicity in the attempt on the life of King. 
Axronso, but was acquitted. He was arrested again 
last month charged with having incited the riot- 
ing last summer at Barcelona. It will be recalled 
that that disturbance was started as a_ protest 
against the sending of Spanish troops out of the 
country to fight the Moors. Ferrer was tried by 
court martial and condemned. His attorney says his 
trial was not fair, as witnesses were not examined 
in open court, but their depositions were read. 

Theoretically, he was a philosophical anarchist 
like Kuropatkiy. Practically, he was an educa- 
tor, apparently the most notable in Spain. Hav- 
ing command of a good deal of money—cither 
his wife’s or that of some woman backer—he 
started in Barcelona and other places eighty or 
ninety “modern schools” said to have been in 
most respects the best schools in Spain. General 
Lixares, the Spanish Minister of War, says of 
them in a despatch to the World that they were 
schools “where children and adults of both sexes 
Were impregnated with the doctrines that there is 
no God, no family, no fatherland, no national flag, 
no necessity for any church—in fact, all the doc- 
trines proclaimed in the anarchist congress.” We 
would not wonder if that were largely true, but, 
at any rate, they were schools where the knowledge 
that was imparted was not censored and measured 
out by the Roman Catholic Church as it exists in 
Spain. Whatever errors they may have inculeated, 
at least the light of such truth as there was in 
them was not smothered by the stifling pall of 
Spanish clerical supervision. The schools made 
F ERRER a man dangerous to Church and State in 
Spain. General Linares says no charge about his 
teachings was made against him in court, but 


he is dead and presumably the schools will die 
with him. 


Shooting a Schoofmaster 


It is unpopular for a government to shoot a 
schoolmaster, even a dangerous one; and it ought 
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to be. Spain needs schools badly enough. Where 
is she going to get them? She is a horrible ex- 
ample of the effect of long-continued control (and 
neglect) of public education by a church and a 
church-ridden state. As to the effect upon her 
people of the efforts of a philosophical teacher to 
impart “any ideas beyond the medieval conception 
of authority and submission that have long pre- 
vailed in Spain,” a Philadelphia neighbor (the 
Ledger) says: 

There [may be] little in his ideas that has not been 
long familiar beyond the Pyrenees, or that has not 
been recognized in the progress of other nations. But 
these people are at an even lower stage of development, 
a deeper intellectual torpidity, than the French peas- 
antry of the eighteenth century, and as the new ideas 
fall upon their dull minds they translate them in- 


stantly into terms of violence. If wealth has been 
unjustly accumulated in a few hands, the ready remedy 
is for every man to take what he can lay hold of; if 
military force is opposed to humane ideals, it ought 
to be overthrown at once by dynamite or the dagger. 
In vain the good man pleads that this is the very 
opposite of what he meant. He has thrown a spark 
into dry stubble, and it is all ablaze. His followers 
organize a scheme of pillage, and while most of them 
escape upon its failure, the philosopher dies in the 
hands of the police. 

Probably the charge that Ferrer and his schools 
were responsible for the outrageous doings at 
3arecelona was largely true. He had been pump- 
ing ideas, some of them mistaken, into heads that 
were not used to hold them and the heads blew 
up. But Spain can never come to much until 
her people learn to think, and to think on modern 
lines and comparatively safely, and the coming of 
that time is not much expedited by shooting school- 
imasters after trials by court martial. 

As we see it, the teaching of anarchistie and 
atheistic doctrines, such as are complained of in 
Ferrer’s schools and are so much complained of 
in France, is the natural and inevitable conse- 
quence of protracted clerical control of public 
edueation. The cure for it is not suppression or 
the shooting of schoolmasters, but the greatest 
vossible liberty in education. Given a fair field, 
the truth will prevail! as certainly, in the long run, 
in religion and in politics as in science. 


Dr. Cook 

That any one went to heaven, or did not go 
there, has always been difticult to prove because 
of the lack of competent witnesses of arrival. So 
as to hell. So in Dr. Coox’s case, as to the top 
of Mount MeKinley and the north pole. If the 
top of Mount McKinley is reached by several per- 
sons of guaranteed veracity who find there Dr. 
Coonk’s tube, it will prove that Dr. Cook got there. 
3ut if the tube is not found it will not prove 
that Dr. Cook did not get there, but only that the 
seekers did not look in the right place. Nothing 
further that can happen seems likely to affect the 
tenability of Dr. Coox’s claims to have climbed 
McKinley and reached the pole. So far as he is 
concerned, the worse has apparently happened, and 
his face is still saved. Any further disclosures 
ought to be on his side, and there is a good prospect 
that they will come along. The Eskimos’ ad- 
missions are entirely unreliable, BarriLu’s veracity 
is obviously doubtful—and there you are! 


Industrial Thought in the Colleges 

A discourse by Mr. Joun J. CuapMan in Scei- 
ence about “ The Harvard Classies and’ Harvard ” 
has interested readers who are concerned about 
either subject. 

Mr. CuapMan is a eritie and good at that job, 
and we like to see him work at it, the more so as 
competent critics with ideas are searce in this 
eountry because the work is ill paid and the voea- 
tion unpopular. What he has to say about the 
“Harvard Classies” (the shelfful of books that 
Dr. Extor is editing) does not seem to us impor- 
tant, but his feeling about “the atmospheric pres- 
sure of industrial ways of thinking upon educa- 
tional institutions ” is shared somewhat vaguely 
but uncomfortably by many observers, and applies 
tv a great many other institutions besides Harvard. 
Tt is a good service, we think, to present it as a 
topic for discussion. There are a good many uni- 
versities to which a productive idea wou'd be worth 
more than a million dollars in these days, and there 
is a good deal more than the ghost of an idea in 
Mr. CHapMAN’s piece. 

There is, probably, too much pressure of industri- 
al thought on all. the American colleges, but if 
so it grows out of the conditions of current Amer- 
ican life. There is enormous expansion of every 
sort going on and an enormous provision of money 
and material things necessary to be made to meet 
it. The men who ean make or direct the ma- 
terial provision are to the fore in the universities, 
as elsewhere, because they are needed. They have 
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not swarmed in and captured the colleges. The col- 
leges have called to them and they have responded 
responded to admiration with funds and devoted 
work. That their services have overshadowed the 
services of scholarship and produced the “ pressure 
of industrial ways of thinking” that Mr. CHap- 
MAN complains of is likely enough, but in that re- 
spect the whole situation seems to be transitional. 
Learning, wisdom, knowledge, truth—whatever the 
universities impart—need an earthly tabernacle in 
which to dwell, and the tabernacle needs funds 
for maintenance. In this country the tabernacle 
and the maintenance funds are still far behind 
Some day the provision of both 





what is needed. 
will doubtless come, at least as near to being 
adequate as it is now in Europe. When that time 
comes the “pressure of industrial ways of think- 
ing” will be lessened. Nevertheless, it will con- 
tinue to be one great duty of American univer- 
sities to prepare young men in large numbers to 
be useful in the practical affairs of life. Cultural 
studies and practical studies must both flourish in 
them side by side. Thirty years ago the problem 
was to give practical studies (science and the 
like) a fair chance. Now the edueators and the 
critics are becoming solicitous that the cultural 
studies shall not be overwhelmed by the great 
pressure of the studies that are practical. 


Two Presidents 

When Presidents Tarr and Diaz shook bands 
across the Rio Grande there was a considerable 
confrontment of histories. Mexico has been here 
a good while longer than the United States of 
America, and Diaz has been here lots longer than 
Mr. Tarr. fle was a general of distinction when 
most of our great Civil War captains, now de- 
parted, were not yet widely heard of; and when 
MAXIMILIAN’S empire fell, and the present Mexi- 
can Republic came into effective existence, he and 
President Juarez, that extraordinary Indian, were 
already its two foremost men. Juarez died. Draz 
has survived—till yit, as they say down South. 
Hlis survival makes him remarkable. 


How it is Done 
(From the Wall Street Journal) 

How is it possible, asks a holder of New York City 
bonds, that a small clique of men, illiterate and dis 
honest for the most part, can capture and hold the 
treasury of a city of the first class, reducing its credit 
to a basis below that of any similar metropolis abroad : 

How is it done? It is done by delivering the votes. 
The work for the election of 1913 will begin, so far as 
the Tammany district leaders are concerned, on 
Wednesday, November 3, 1909. Go into any ef the 
thickly populated districts on the Kast Side and ask the 
parish priest what he thinks of the Tammany district 
leader. 

* Mickey is a good sober lad. He comes to church 
regularly; his hand is always in his pocket; he gives 
to his church and the poor: he gives*more to the poor 
than any man in the district. I don’t know what we 
should do without Mickey.” 

That is a fact. It is a superficial fact, but it is true 
so far as it goes. The priest is poor enough, God 
knows, and he sees in Mickey a palliative for the 
misery all around him. He does not know where 
Mickey gets the money. He is quite sure that it is 
obtained honestly, because Mickey does not mix up 
politics with religion. We may be very sure that there 
will be no sermons on bad municipal government from 
that pulpit. 

As the years roll on, the acute observer will notice 
that all Mickey’s benevolence never seems to do any 
permanent good. The people grow poorer, and less 
self-reliant. Mickey’s hand is still in his own pocket, 
he is paying for the baby’s funeral and the father’s 
fine. He is using his political influence with the city 
magistrates to save petty offenders from punishment. 
He is there with boots and blankets at Christmas, and 
he is a big man at his annual pienic. He spends his 
money freely, but he is obviously the one person in 
the district who is growing rich. 

Analyzed, his plan is to pauperize the voter in order 
to perpetuate bad government. His priest’s testimonial 
is worth something. It is worth votes and they are 
everything. The waste and extravagance of the city 
are among the principal reasons why the people in 
Mickey's district are growing poorer. City taxes are 
reflected in rent, and his constituents are buying coal 
by the pound at $12 a ton and upward. The store- 
keeper sells everything to them in small lots, but they 
pay in that ratio for everything. They are thus ill 
served because of a political machine so clumsily con- 
structed that it has to waste seven dollars of the city’s 
money in order to steal three. 

Mickey’s calculated benevolence and its effect upon 
the local clergy is repeated higher up. Criticism in 
more critical quarters is stilled or diverted by the 
nomination of one or two really good men. When a 
jurist of marked ability and the highest personal 
honor, like John J. Delaney is nominated for judge, 
Tammany is giving the respectable public a pair of 
boots or a ticket for a picnic just like Mickey does 
in his district. 

It cannot be repeated too often or too definitely that 
the issue in this campaign is Tammany, and that if a 
good man chooses to ally his name with that institu 
tion, the newspapers are entitled to criticise him for 
the company he keeps. 



















Our Right to Joy 


Tue child, coming in Grorce ELioT’s Daniel Deronda 
to the final summing up and dismissal of Gwendolen, 
who throughout the entire book holds the chief sym- 
pathy and interest, was naturally enough downcast 
and broken. Gwendolen had come, so the author tells 
us, to that stage in life when mere escape from active 
danger and anguish was in itself a kind of happiness. 
HARDY, an avowed pessimist, in dismissing Elizabeth 
Jane in The Mayor of Casterbridge, strikes a truer 
and more optimistic note when he says of her: “ The 
finer movements of her nature found scope in dis- 
covering to the narrow-lived ones around her the 
secret, as she had learned it, of making poverty en- 
durable, which she deemed to consist in the cunning 
enlargement by a species of microscopic treatment, 
even to the magnitude of positive pleasure, of those 
“minute forms of satisfaction that offer themselves to 
those not in positive pain; which thus handled have 
much the same inspiriting effect upon life as wider 
interests cursorily embraced.” Neither statement, as 
it stands, can be said to be affirmatively joyful. 

The child, with his unclouded vision, unbroken as 
yet by life and the greed and the eunning of hu- 
manity, has the inborn sense of man’s right to joy. 
What are we here for? Surely not just that some 
malignant being, or some force in nature, may have 
the fun of hammering at us and seeing us writhe. 
The real truth of joy, its being and mode in this 
world, is hardly more than faintly hinted at by either 
novelist. The truth is, man, born into mortality, at- 
tempts first to make his own joy and invariably fails. 
The natural attempt is to get joy for ourselves. 
Whereas, as man grows, he knows that instead of 
dragging joy into himself he must initiate an entirely 
opposite process; he must expand himself into joy. 
The natural mortal vision sees joy in material things, 
in circumstances, in events, in personal possessions and 
aggrandizement, whereas joy is spiritual, essential, out- 
going. Joy never leans on what happens, but on 
what is. 

It is true, and GrorGe ELtor knew it, that Gwen- 
dolen, with her pride broken, her vanity dead, her 
hopes renounced, was a happier being than Gwendolen 
in the pride of life, buoyant, demanding, grasping. 
As we forsake our mortal selves our spirit reaches out 
and unites itself with the whole, of which it has been 
a broken fragment. If Greorce Evtor had stated the 
case aflirmatively, as the medieval saints would have 
done, her statement would have been truer, her art 
greater. Harpy’s utterance, too, lacks the note of 
triumph which should shine through it, for Elizabeth 
Jane had learned a great and a wonderful truth and 
had the power to impress it upon others. She had 
learned that poverty and riches are mortal things 
bearing no imposing relation to joy at all. The child’s 
demand for positive joy is right and well founded. It 
is undoubtedly a birthright, and life is indeed failure 
and ruin if it is not attained. But there are two 
things to learn about it: first, that it is spiritual; 
second, that it is universal. 

It is spiritual. If when we are children, and while 
we are still dreaming of the day when we shall be 
great and important and beautiful and rich, we should 
be told by a herald angel that our deepest joy should 
be a little walk through the autumnal woods when 
the leaves fall and the wind sings, and when all of a 
sudden we realize ourselves as just one of the million 
seeds that drop from the hand of the great Creator, 
a part of the tree bereft, one of the scattered leaves, 
a piece of the hurtled clouds, we should hardly. be able 
to believe it, and yet joy is the gradual growth into 
this knowledge. Elizabeth Jane had learned it. She 
had learned that her finest moments had nothing to 
do with possessions; they were not related to events. 
They were those still instants when she watched the 
sunset or saw the stars at night: they were set as 
a crown upon the day when cheerfully and gladly she 
had been able to meet and to fulfil the claims of duty. 
They followed those flashes of insight into another’s 
soul which show suddenly bare the candor, beauty, 
striving at the heart of each man. And at last, 
coming to recognize these moments as of the nature 
of true joy, she set about multiplying and enlarging 
them; pointing out to others the accessibility of 
joy. Subtle, vague, a little thin at first, joy comes 
out into the light and shines as we lure it. It covets 
not, it takes nothing from any man, it has no pos- 
sessions, it never belittles or darkens or wounds or 
hurts except to heal. 

But also joy is universal. So long as any hope- 
lessness or misery or degradation exists in the world, 
no man’s joy can be more than a few multiplied 
for either it is the birthright of the race 
or ‘it does not exist. Men grow slowly into large con- 
ceptions, and the utterance of Christ twenty centuries 
ago that each man is his brother’s keeper has been 
filtering very slowly into the thought of man, but 
who looks about him to-day sees that, however slowly 
and hesitantly, we are vet making a gradual approach 
to belief in it. 

In a very important and enlightened book, by SIMON 
NELSON PATTEN, called Product and Climaa, the au- 
thor says: “In the lower realms where religion and 
morality do not act, amusements and sports are the 
only effective motives to elevate men... . Only 
the most elemental forces aet on man depressed by 
overwork and degenerated by overcrowding. ... And 
these evils react on us all by undermining the base 
on Which society rests, and that is why the moral 
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agencies . . . must open their doors and keep their 
lamps burning until the dawn if they would deal with 
these two monstrous evils of product. Let men 
rouse themselves to let the product go and give men 
back their rights to time and space. Without them 
religion will not find the soul, education the mind, 
or poetry the heart of man.” 

This is a vital plea. Until men who are strong and 
cunning and able understand that happiness is never 
stolen goods, worked out of the stupid or grabbed 
from the dull and the sick and the unfortunate who 
are easily exploited, or won from the less alert to be 
hidden in a napkin and given to our children to keep 
them lazy, so long poor joy has but little chance to 
spread in the world. ; 

So long as the dull and the ignorant, the suffering 
and the diseased, look up to great possessions, to 
comfortable surroundings and_ irresponsibility, ‘and 
fancy that joy lives there, and that if they captured 
the means they would capture the prize, so long poor 
exiled joy can do no more than drop at odd seconds 
upon a quiescent mind here and there. It cannot 
come to earth to dwell, to turn life into Paradise, 
until it comes equally to all. It would seem that only 
spiritual gifts could be equal. Matter is unman- 
ageable. It heaps itself up in spots and draws away 
in others; it is eternal restless motion; it is the 
changing, floating unreality in which for the moment 
we are set. But the spirit is changeless, immovable, 
permeating all space. And at odd corners, here and 
there, through life, eyes are opened and the spirit joins 
the spirit and joy is born. 

In a certain doorway of a tenement house, in what 
is called Boston’s Ghetto, sat a tiny, grimy, pale-faced, 
large-eyed child of five nursing in her arms a dirty 
black rubber ball with a dirty doll’s skirt tied about 
it. It was a pathetic substitute upon which to lavish 
the mother’s love and instinct. The observer was 
heart-sick to intervene and bring a real doll for those 
tiny arms and big pathetic eyes. But passing on into 
a rich nursery in the Back Bay, she found a dull- 
eyed fretful child with twenty expensive dolls neg- 
lected about her, and knew that the spirit of true 
joy lingered, after all, on the threshold of the tenement 
house. 

There has appeared this year a very extraordinary 
German novel by one HANns Kyser, written with all 
a poet’s power and insight, fervor and beauty, which 
wonderfully emphasizes the freedom of the spirit of 
joy. The book tells the tragic tale of a rustic letter- 
carrier upon whom disaster after disaster fell, loss 
after loss. In the end, bereft of home and family, all 
luman ties torn, a cripple and an invalid, he wheels 
himself out after a summer storm to the churchyard 
where his lost lie. 

He looked up at the rainbow under whose northern 
light the churchyard crucifix loomed, but no ray 
touched the thorn-crowned human face there. The 
light was far and away too high. He looked down 
again to the earth and plucked a spear of grass. 
He looked at it intently. On the needle-thin spear 
trembled many little branches fastened to the main 
stem with a sort of violet-hued ring, and each branch 
bore a web of tinier twigs. Ten, twenty, thirty blos- 
soms hung on each twig, the loveliest little peal of 
oblong belis. Some had opened and their sun-bright 
seeds showed. Perhaps there were two thousand seeds 
on each spear. 

*“O God,’ he murmured, “how beautiful is thine 
earth!” And then with his dying eyes a picture rose 
from the depths of his childhood. There walked a 
sower looking like his grandfather, only harsher in 
face and the peasant figure somewhat thicker set, and 
he carried a blue bag strapped about his waist. He 
walked straight forward, and as he went he thrust 
his hand into the bag and flung out seed, and thrust 
it in again and flung more seed. And as the seed fell 
through the air it became suns and moons and stars. 
xod did not notice when his foot crushed an hundred, 
but always looking straight ahead and moving on- 
ward, He sowed.” 

So it seems as we look at the chaos of outer con- 
ditions. From infinite riches the great sower flings 
out the seed, some to live and grow, some to be 
stepped upon and die. And yet all concerned in the 
same fate; all suffering, all rejoicing as one co- 
ordinated body of life. And above it all the spirit 
of joy waiting to permeate all creation—dropping 
wherever it can, and wherever a soul is still and 
receptive, and ever through all the suffering and the 
learning the eries arising, “O God, how beautiful is 
this, Thy creation!” 





Correspondence 


NO LICENSE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Concorp, N. H., October 1, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,.—I have read with keen interest the article in 
the WeEEKLY of September 18th, by Mr.. Edward J. 
Gallagher, of Concord, on “ New Hampshire’s ‘ No- 
license ’ Farce.” 

The question at issue, as raised by Mr. Gallagher, 
briefly stated, is that a majority of citizens in cer- 
tain towns, failing to realize the moral advantages 
of having the liquor traffic regulated by the licensed 
saloons, voted “no license.” According to Mr. Gal- 
lagher’s statement. there developed in these no-license 
towns and cities such an enormous illicit sale of liquor 
that some other remedy was needed. Mr. Gallagher, 
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sees now that a “State Police” would have been the 
necessary remedy. 

There were Many temperance men in the Legis- 
lature of 1909, some of them veterans in the cause. 
They, however, did not see it as Mr. Gallagher now 
recommends. The State-police proposition, therefore, 
as presented to the Legislature, was rejected by the 
temperance men, and the Preston amendment was 
enacted instead, and as yet they do not think they made 
any mistake in this matter. 

It is this “ Preston amendment ” which Mr. Gallagher 
tries to show up as “ New Hampshire’s no-license farce.” 
The no-license towns and cities were indeed suffering 
from large inward shipments of liquor from the sur- 
rounding license towns under the local-option law. To 
remedy this evil the “ Preston amendment ” was pass- 
ed and became iaw. It says that no licensee shall 
fill an order for liquor to be sent to any person, other 
than a holder of a license of the first, fifth, or sixth 
class, in a no-license city or town in this State, to be 
delivered to a common carrier, expressman, truckman, 
or other person for transportation to the purchaser, 
whether such carrier or other person be the agent of 
the purchaser for receiving delivery or not. (Licenses 
of the first class are to hotels to sell to bona-fide guests 
who are not. residents of the town. Fifth class are to 
druggists to sell on physician’s prescription only, and 
sixth class are to railroad restaurants to sell only 
beer and light wines to the travelling public en route. ) 

Another bill was passed prohibiting agents solicit- 
ing, accepting, or transmitting orders for liquor from 
no-license towns. 

Mr. Gallagher says, “In the final stage of the 
‘ white -ribboners’ controversy the ‘ Preston amend- 
ment,’ a temperance statute, now operating to contrary 
purpose, was enacted.” He further states that one 
of the elements contributing to the existing “ hypoc- 
risy”’ is “the wholesale importation of liquors into 
the State under the terms of a new law relative to 
express shipments.” 

As a matter of fact, laws relative to inter-State 
shipments of liquor remain just the same to-day as 
they have existed for years, unchanged by any “ new 
local law.” (There will be a modification after Jan- 
uary 1, 1910, by Federal law.) 

He says further: * The illegal dealer prospers amaz- 
ingly under the Preston amendment, which has placed 
a premium on illegitimate selling. Every railroad 
depot, where trucks are seen loaded with liquor cases 
indicates to the casual observer the extent of the ex- 
press shipments.” 

Two photographs are inserted of “express trucks ” 
loaded with liquor shipments to illustrate the state- 
ment just quoted. Both of these pictures were 
published long before the Preston amendment was 
enacted. They describe notorious conditions for which 
the Preston amendment was a remedy. The picture 
at Ashland was taken July 3, 1908 (the Preston amend- 
ment was signed by the Governor, April 6, 1909). 
Ashland was then a license town. The photograph 
was of a single shipment from license Ashland to no- 
license Laconia, under conditions of the law before the 
Preston amendment was passed. No such exhibitions 
as that are now seen in the State. The Preston amend- 
ment has “ cut it out.” 

The picture from Keene was still earlier in 1908. 
The comment referred to from a “local paper” was 
from. the Keene Sentinel of May 29, 1908, the day be- 
fore Grand Army Decoration Day. 

Again, Mr. Gallagher says the individuals who used 
to send to the adjoining wet towns for beverages for 
personal use cannot now “even despatch an agent 
on such an errand, although railroad express messen- 
gers are clandestinely filling commissions of this sort 
to a great extent.” 

The managers of the leading express companies 
have shown careful solicitude to strictly obey the law 
and have frequently conferred with me in reference 
to details. I have inquired of express agents in no- 
license towns, and they tell me in good faith that, since 
May, 1909, the express liquor business has fallen off 
from one-half to two-thirds. There is some coming 
from Massachusetts yet. Either these men lie or Mr. 
Gallagher is mistaken. 

The story about Dublin, “the wealthiest town in 
the State,” is truly pathetic. The “ diplomats, finan- 
ciers, and leaders of society in New York, Philadelphia, 
and St. Louis” suffer from this “most unpopular 
restriction ” (the Preston amendment) “that prohibits 
these personages from sending for wines, etc., to the 
solitary oasis in the county.” 

The fact is, the town of Alstead is the only license 
town in Cheshire County. There is one small, third- 
class license saloon and a hotel bar in that town. The 
inference is that if it were not for the Preston amend- 
ment these wealthy summer residents of Dublin could 
send to Brockway’s low country saloon in Alstead for 
their champagne, sherry, and other wines, and have 
them carted eight miles to Bellows Falls, Vermont, 
thence shipped by rail to Keene, New Hampshire, thence 
reshipped on another line of railway to Harrisville, 
where these wealthy residents of Dublin could get them, 
rather than have them come direct from Boston by one 
shipment. If they prefer Brockway’s in Alstead they 
can now order from that “oasis” in Alstead under 
inter-State shipment through Bellows Falls, Vermont. 

The same applies to Cornish, only more so, men- 
tioned by Mr. Gallagher, in relation to Croydon, the 
“solitary oasis” in Sullivan County, where there is 
a small insignificant hotel with a license, away from 
any railroad connection. 

Other statements in Mr. Gallagher's article are as 
far from the facts as the cases herein mentioned. 


I am, sir, 





J. H. Ropsins, 
Superintendent New Hampshire Anti-Saloon League. 


Mr. Edward J. Gallagher, the author of the article 
to which our correspondent refers, is manager of the 
Gilpin News Bureau of Concord, N. H. Our corre- 
spondent says the statements made in the titles under 
certain cuts accompanying Mr. Gallagher’s article are 
misrepresentative. These titles were based upon _in- 
formation written upon the photographs by Mr. Gal- 
lagher.—[Eprror. } 
































ROR TT ) T. BANNARD is a wheel-horse. 
ge That is why he is running for the 
office of Mayor of New York just 
Ye now at the earnest request of the 
Gg3 Republican organization and anti- 
Tammany men generally. Leaders 
arch their necks and prance and ¢a- 
vort and fill the eye of the beholder 
with a dashing and showy spectacle, 
but when the load is heavy and the hill is a long, 
hard climb, the old wheel-horse very quietly but 
steadily and persistently sticks to the job of hauling 
until it is suecessfully finished. Nobody admires him 
for his ornamental quality. He is hardly noticed. Yet 
when he is badly wanted every one knows where to 
find him, and he is put to work. 

During the thirty years Mr. Bannard has been at 
work in New York his name has never appeared in 
big type in the head-lines, but he has gone on doing his 
duty day by day, doing it so thoroughly and efficiently 
that each year has added to the size and the impor- 
tance of his task. The present campaign shows how 
far he is willing to go in the way of sacrifice for the 
city of his birth, for should he be elected Mayor he 
will be compelled to relinquish private business worth 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars. Possibly that 
relinquishment was at the bottom of the sturdy resist- 
ance he made to the efforts to nominate him. He said 
he’d be blessed if he’d ever run for anything. 
the nominators refused to let him off. They declared 
it was his duty to run; that he could do more than 
any other one man in the world to give New York 
City a clean and economical government. Thereupon 
he consented to become a candidate. Subsequently, 
when Mr. Hearst entered the field against Justice 
Gaynor, it was suggested that Mr. Bannard might 
withdraw in order to let the entire anti-Tammany 
vote be concentrated on Mr. Hearst; but Mr. Bannard, 
having never learned how to quit, simply smiled at the 
suggestion and remarked that when he was drawn into 
a fight he felt obliged to stay to the finish. This atti- 
tude led to a ponderous witticism by a certain great 
man, to which Mr. Bannard presently replied in a 
public speech as follows: 

“The boss plunderer of Tammany Hall says that my 





fusion ticket has left me, and that [ am the goat. My 
belief is that on November 2nd [I shall butt in be- 


tween the other two Mayoralty candidates and land in 
the City Hall. While the other two are eating each 
other up, while they are quarrelling over the grave 
question of who called on the other first and who held 
the hat—and whose hat—TI shall keep right along in 
the middle of the road and win. And if any one sug- 
gests that I may withdraw, you tell him to forget it. 
As a business man I have never entered upon a diffi- 
cult task and stopped half-way.” 

All of which is quoted in this place to give at the 
outset a clear exposition of the man’s quality as a 
fighter—a quality he will sorely need if he shall be- 
come the Chief Executive of New York City. As 
for his business qualifications, his ability to handle 
big affairs with success, his knowledge of New York’s 
needs and how to satisfy them, something will be 
found farther on in this sketch. Let us now take a 
look at the man, the man who offers himself as a 
candidate for that office which has been described as 
second in importance only to the Presidency of the 
United States. 

He looks the wheel-horse all over. There isn’t one 
fancy line about him or a single curvet or caracole 
in his system. In a measure we can describe what he 
is by pointing out most emphatically what he is not— 
he is the very opposite of splurge. Display or bluster 
he cannot understand. He seems a strong, well-built, 
well-balanced machine, using every ounce of its power 
officially. Not that there is anything mechanical or 
of the dry-as-dust style about him. He has a fine fund 
of dry humor and the humanity and accuracy of per- 
ception that go with that gift. For example, when | 
asked him the other day if he played golf he said no; 
he was one of the founders of St. Andrews, but he 
gave up the game because he found it took too much 
time to catch trains, change clothes, play the game, 
change more clothes, and catch more trains. 

“Then you ride a horse or sail a boat?” I asked 
him. ‘What is your exercise; what sport do you 
prefer?” 

“None,” he answered, promptly. “I tell you I’m 
the damnedest, most uninteresting man you ever met. 
The reporters are all kind to me. They want to write 
pleasant things about me, and they ask questions 


about my history, and I have to sit there and bore. 


‘em to death because there’s no history to tell. As for 
exercise, I like to walk and I do walk whenever I can. 
Once in a while I shoot or fish—but somehow I never 
seem to get around to it. Can’t find the time.” 

He stands a trifle above six feet in height, a supple, 
lean, strong, loosely knit figure, surprisingly quick in 
the movement of his long legs; for he is fifty-five 
years old, and one doesn’t expect much agility after 
fifty except in rare cases. And this man seems to be 
one of the few in whom physical speed and endurance 
persist as long as life lasts. His hands are perhaps 
not quite big enough for such a big man, but their 
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OTTO T. BANNARD: A CHARACTER STUDY 


By William Inglis 


grip is warm and dry and firm. There is much ex- 
position of character in a handshake, and the expres- 
sion of his grip is frank, cordial, self-reliant, and 
strong. In those respects it matches the expression of 
his eyes. They are set wide apart, bluish-gray and 
hazel in color and most alert and steady in aspect. 
The forehead is high and wide, thinly thatched with 
gray hair, and‘it bears that deep perpendicular groove 
between the brows which one often finds in those who 
concentrate their energies long on difficult problems. 
The back-head is full and deep enough to afford ample 
driving power for the thinking apparatus, and the 
width of the middle of the head as well as the breadth 
and thickness of the jaws indicates the persistent, 
steady fighter who does not know how to quit. The 
nose is long and heavy at the tip, the chin deep and 
broad, the mouth wide and firm, yet expressive of 
kindliness in accord with the steady eyes. If I were 
asked what quality is most apparent in the whole 
make-up of the man I should answer, reliability. 

Mr. Bannard was born in Brooklyn, on April 28, 


1854. His father was a small lace importer in Dey 
Street. After the panic of 1857 he closed his business 
and went to Quincy, 


Illinois, with his family. 


‘Look here, Judge,” he said; “lm out of it. Im 
a director in a couple of traction companies, and that 
disqualifies me. You know the people aren’t fond of 
traction men.” 

“What companies are you in?” asked the Judge. 

“One of them is in Ohio, and the other—L think— 
is in Indiana, or somewhere out there,” Mr. Bannard 
replied, cheerfully. “ But it’s enough. I’m out of it.” 

But he was not out of it by any means. The con 
vention nominated him without opposition, and he 
entered upon the campaign reluctantly, but determined 
to stay in to the finish. If we consider the history of 
the man we shall find in it many of the reasons why 
the nominators believed him to be the best possible 
administrator of the tangled business affairs of the 
city of New York. The rehabilitation of the Dolphin 
Jute Company was one example. A still more striking 
example was the case of the Merchants’ Trust Company 
of New York City. 

On May 23, 1905, the doors of the Merchants’ Trust 
Company were closed by the Attorney-General, with 
deposits approximately of $2,700,000 and with avail- 
able assets, consisting of various securities, stocks, and 





In 1867 they moved to 
McGregor, Iowa, where 
the lad studied in the 
public schools and work- 
ed in a_ grocery-store. 
In 1872 he went to Be- 
loit, Wisconsin, and 
studied there for a year 
preparing for Yale. His 
eldest brother had been 
a Yale man, and he 
offered to help the young 
brother through college. 
He entered Yale in 1873, 
graduating in the aca- 
demic department = in 
1876. He was gradu- 
ated from Columbia Law 
School in 1878, under 
President Dwight. In 
1879 he obtained employ- 


ment in the United 
States District Court 
Clerk’s office, under 


Judge Choate, Samuel H. 
Lyman being the clerk 


of the court at that 
time. General Stewart 
L. Woodford was dis- 


trict attorney then. In 
1881 he entered the law 


office of Anderson and 
Howland, the latter 
being the well-known 
Judge Howland. In 1883 
he entered the law de- 
partment of the West 
Shore Railroad, under 
Judge Horace Russell, 


who was one of the re- 
ceivers, in which work he 
continued until 1886, 
when he again returned 
to the office of Anderson 
and Howland. 

It was a complication 
in the affairs of the Dol- 
phin Jute Company in 
1889 that took Mr. Ban- 














nard out of the profes- 
sion of law and started 
him on a business career. 
That concern was en- 
gaged in spinning carpet 
yarns, and it employed some six hundred hands in its 
mill at Paterson, New Jersey. Mr. Bannard, whose 
capacity as a wheel-horse already had been recognized, 
was elected vice-president, and soon president, of the 
company. He remained in that office for four years, 
during which he put the company on a solid and pros- 
perous basis. Then he was chosen president of the 
Continental Trust Company, which was merged with 
the New York Security and Trust Company in 1894 
and became the New York Trust Company, of which 


- Mr. Bannard is still the president. 


Incidentally it may be mentioned that when his 
name was first suggested for the Mayoralty, Mr. Ban- 
nard pointed out what an objectionable thing any 
connection with a trust company was in a candidate 
for public office. He felt sure that that would prevent 
his nomination. He sat in council with the leaders 
until late at night, canvassing the qualities of one 
man after another for the office of Mayor. The leaders 
kept pointing out his own fitness for the job, and he 
with equal persistence maintained that being president 
of a trust company made him unavailable. Next morn- 
ing as Judge Julius Mayer, former Attorney-General of 
the State of New York, approached the platform of the 
convention Mr. Bannard seized him by the arm. 
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Mr. Bannard in his library 


bonds whose value was, according to the investigations 
of the State Banking Department, $979,664.82 less than 
the sums actually due depositors, which balance, the 
superintendent of banks considered, would probably 
have to be supplied by contributions from the stock- 
holders. At this juncture, Mr. Douglas Robinson and 
Mr. Bannard- undertook the tremendously involved task 
of straightening out the affairs of the Merchants’ 
Trust Company. 

What made the suspension of the concern unusually 
distressing was the fact that most of the depositors 
were small business men whose balances seldom 
amounted to more than one thousand dollars each. 
If their money had been withheld from them by the 
long delay usually incident to the settlement of such 
failures they would in ail probability be forced into 
failure, too. 

Mr. Bannard immediately entered upon a personal 
examination of all of the important~properties owned 
by the Merchants’ Trust Company—refusing to depu- 
tize his duties concerning this inspection to his staff of 
assistants—and in the course of a week by tremendous 
efforts had brought complete order out of chaos; 
had listed all of the available securities of the 
Merchants’ Trust Company; had disposed of a great 













































































part of the liquid assets and was energetically in pur- 
suit of prospective customers for the Hudson Valley 
and Rutland Street Railway properties. Mr. west ae 


genius and ability were such that, in the course of ¢ 


month from his appointment as permanent receiver ved 
had on hand approximately a million dollars, realized 
trom the sale of the securities, and was insistent upon 
the immediate distribution of this sum as dividends 


to the depositors. 


The declaration of a dividend prior to the final ac- 
counting of the receivers, or at least before the expira- 


tion of the period within which creditors might present 


claims, Was an unheard-of proceeding, but Mr. Ban- 
nard, confident of the security of his ground and in 
sympathy with the depositors, petitioned the court for 
leave to make a first dividend to the depositors, which 
leave was granted; and the first dividend, amounting 
to forty per cent. was thereupon paid to the depositors. 


Phis first dividend was quickly followed by subsequent 


dividends ot twenty-five and thirty-five per cent: the 
depositors thus being paid in full with six per cent. 


interest, within four months from the appointment 
of the receivers. 


This was a record never before approached in the 


history of banking receiverships; shows the ability of 


Mr. Bannard—in so managing a bankrupt trust com- 
pany. whose officers had tor three or tour years been 
endeavoring to realize enough money to pay the de- 
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vestigation by the banking department, were rewarded, 
through the instrumentality of Mr. Bannard’s work, 
by dividends of approximately one-third of the par 
value of their stock. It is not to be wondered at, thai 
when the accounts of Mr. Bannard and his associate, 
Mr. Robinson, came before the court for confirmation, 
the opinion was judicially expressed that their ad- 
ministration was the ablest in the history of the State. 

So profound an impression was made upon the 
business world by Mr. Bannard’s masterly adminis- 
tration of the Merchants’ Trust Company affairs that 
an effort was made to have him take charge of the 
task of reorganization when the Knickerbocker Trust 
Company failed, but after having undergone the 
nervous strain involved in this task, and having had 
an illustration of the stupendous amount of work 
involved in the adequate administration of a receiver- 
ship of this character, Mr. Bannard was compelled 
to refuse the tendered appointment. 

The conditions under which New-Yorkers live, the 
need of additional transit facilities. of better service 
in the street-cleaning department, of a more effective 
fight against tuberculosis and a more thorough ad- 
ministration of the tenement-house laws—all are as 
familiar to Mr. Bannard as the wastefulness of ad- 
ministration which has long prevailed. His interest 
in “ how the other half lives” has been deep and con- 
stant during many years, even though he has always 
kept out of the lime- 
light. He served = for 
two years as a member 











of the Board of Edu- 
ration under Mayor 
Strong. He was one of 
the founders” of the 
Provident Loan Society 
and is now the president 
of it. This society was 
organized to rescue poor 
people trom the clutches 
of | pawnbrokers — who 
robbed them. It lends 
money on personal prop- 
erty at a fair rate of 
interest and actually 
makes a small profit 
above the expense of ad- 
ministration. The so- 
ciety has seven large 
offices in New York City 
and Brooklyn, through 
which it keeps five mill- 
ions of dollars loaned 
out in constant cireula- 
tion. The society has 
revolutionized the pawn- 
broking business, and it 
possibly has afforded 
more relief to the needy 
than any other enter- 
prise in the community. 

Mr. Bannard was also 
one of the organizers of 
the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society in 1882, 
and has been actively 
and constantly interest- 
ed in its various 
branches of philanthrop- 
ic work during all 
these years. He _ has 
been a_ real vice-presi- 
dent, acting as first lieu- 
tenant for Robert W. De 
Forest, closely interested 
in tenement-house  im- 
provement and the fight 
against tuberculosis and 
similar crusades. He 








The candidate at his political headquarters 


positors, but who with all of their combined energy 
had not been able to accomplish in four vears what the 
genius of Mr. Bannard enabled him to do in’ four 
months. It is not at all unlikely that those small 
business men who were kept off the rocks of bank- 
ruptey by the wisdom, labor, and genuine kindliness 
ot Mr. Bannard will be among those to vote for him 
on the 2d of November. 

Later on in the performance of his duties, Mr. Ban- 
nard, having convinced himself that certain of the 
directors of the Merchants’ Trust Company had been 
negligent and careless in the performance of their 
duties as such directors, was put to the painful neces- 
sity of holding them responsible to the stockholders 
tor losses due to their failure to properly attend to 
the business of the bank, and, after bringing an action 
against those directors, he sueceeded in’ obtaining 
$100,000 from them, which was distributed among the 
stockholders. This again constituted a unique record 
in the history of reeeiverships in this State. It was 
not the first action brought against directors, but it 
was the first up to date, in which any moneys were 
recovered. The history of all other such actions con- 
sisted in, protracted litigations extending over decades, 
with the ultimate defeat of the receivers. There is 
ene such action which was started several years before 
Mr. Bannard instituted his proceedings, and which is 
still pending. 

The net result of the receivership, therefore, was, 
that all of the depositors were paid in full with in- 
terest, and the stoekholders, instead of being called 
upon to contribute to a deficit of approximately one 
million dollars, as was anticipated after careful in- 
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was the inventor and 
founder of the small 
savings system known 
as the Provident Fund, 
which to-day has _ fifty 
thousand children saving their pennies by means of 
differently colored postal cards. He is the president 
and active manager of the National Employment Ex- 
change, organized in May, 1909, by the Sage Founda- 
tion, Jacob H. Schiff, and others, to provide New York 
City with an honest labor bureau. 

Besides all these varied activities, Mr. Bannard has 
found the time to serve for vears as a governor of the 
University Club, and as a member of the Investment 
Committee which is responsible for the investments of 
Yale University. Here his services proved of such 
great advantage that the university bestowed upon 
him last year the honorary degree of Master of 
Arts. 

A sketch of the candidate would be incomplete with- 
out some reference to his daily life, the routine of this 
busy man of affairs who is willing to devote four 
years to the task of administering the business of the 
greatest and richest city i America. Sad to relate, he 
is a bachelor; yet in spite of this handicap he has 
managed to create a homelike atmosphere in_ his 
modest quarters on the top floor of the big apartment- 
house at 30 East Fifty-eighth Street. The rooms are 
large and flooded with sunshine from windows on all 
sides. When a visitor the other day was congratu- 
lating him on that fact he replied: “ Yes: I had the 
place built that way. You see, when they were plan- 
ning the house I got them to let me design this floor. 
That was years ago, and I’ve been a tenant here ever 
since.” 

The principal room in the apartment serves as 
library, breakfast-room, and drawing-room all in one. 
It is walled in books on every side—law, finance, 
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literature, and philosophy, each in its appropriate see- 
tion of the ramparts. There are a few pictures. Here 
the busy man breakfasts at eight every morning, then 
goes leisurely but early to the office of his company in 
the big white marble building at Broad Street and 
Exchange Place. His office is on the ground floor ot 
the building. Any one who has business with him is 
at liberty to walk in promptly without waiting to 
explain his errand to boys or secretaries or any one 
else. It is rather hard-to describe the daily grind of a 
wheel-horse, for its efficiency is exactly opposite to its 
showiness, and in this particular instance the busy 
man plods along industriously for hours, giving minute 
attention to a mass of detail. At the end of the 
business day he goes up-town to dine with a few 
friends, usually at the University Club. Here he 
spends the evening pleasantly enough—often giving 
an hour or two to his duties as governor. All men 
who have endured the labors and trials and tribula- 
tions incidental to being a faithful governor of a club 
will sympathize with this patient toiler. 

This daily routine, of course, has been completely 
revolutionized since the mayoralty campaign was _ be- 
gun. The candidate now goes from his home to his 
campaign headquarters high aloft in the Fifth Avenue 
Building. There he does three men’s work in answer- 
ing letters, meeting committees, arranging for speak- 
ing at various meetings in the evening, ete. In spite 
of the avalanche of work that pours upon him he still 
has time to meet every one who needs to see him. The 
wheel-horse never flags or shirks work. 

Mr. Bannard goes by automobile to four or five 
meetings every evening, making an address to the 
voters at each place. He is no orator. He simply 
stands up and talks to his fellow citizens as he would 
talk to his feilow directors at a board meeting. 

“T hate to make a speech,” he said to this writer, 
‘but that’s part of the job of being a candidate, so | 
do it. I’m no orator, and it must be a little dull for 
the people. What I like is a good heckler. Let some 
one begin to shoot questions at me and | can answer 
him every time and feel happy. It a man questions 
you and you know your subject you’re sure to have 
the answer ready for him. It’s great fun then. 

The issue I will put before the people will be to 
ask them whom they wish to spend their money tor 
the next four years. That seems to me to be the issue 
I ean present to the voters of this city, and while 
I am not an orator [ think I can make it plain to 
the citizens that if they will give their trust to me 
they will find that I will not be unfaithful. 

“We are all united in a common cause, and [’m 
confident that we will make a good fight. We can’t 
win with Republican votes alone, and our ticket is 
entitled to the support of all persons who are opposed 
to Tammany. Our ticket will be one-half Republicans 
and one-half anti-lammany Democrats after the 
borough conventions to-night, 1 expect. There will 
be eight votes in the Board of Estimate for each. 
Xepublicans and anti-Tammany Democrats are united 
in a common cause. 

‘The fight is for the city, for good government, for 
taxes, for the city’s many needs, for more subways, 
for better transportation, for schoolhouses, and to put 
down disorder. We haven’t enough Republicans to 
elect a Mayor and we might as well admit it. It isa 
splendid joint ticket and no one can have any excuse 
not to vote it. Every good citizen and every one ex- 
cept those whose relations with Tammany Hall make 
them sufficiently comfortable to be perfectly satisfied 
should join in the fight.” 

Mr. Bannard does not fear to call a spade a spade. 
He has charged in a public speech that he understood 
$8,000,000 were stolen in the building of the new 
Queensboro Bridge. It is not enough, he declares, for 
charitable societies to relieve the immediate sufferings 
of the poor. 

“We must strike at the cause of these evils,” he 
said in a speech a few nights ago. “Two and a 
quarter million people should not live in 42,500 
houses. While they do they should have all the light 
and air obtainable, cleanliness, and sanitation. WI hy 
not encourage them to move to the Bronx and to 
Kings and to Queens and to Richmond? Give them 
swift transportation and plenty of it for a five-cent 
fare. Only in this way ean we relieve the congestion. 

“To my mind it is not a scheme to increase the 
value of suburban lots, but the first and primary pur- 
pose is to save life, to save the children and their 
fathers and mothers from vice and disease and crime, 
and give them a chance to compete on even terms in 
this fierce struggle for existence. Let us keep up the 
ery for subways and the rehabilitation of our surface 
roads. 

‘We must have clean streets as a necessary part ot 
our health programme. Dry sweeping fills the air 
with germs and should receive serious consideration ; 
and can anything be done to make the garbage-cans 
less offensive and less dangerous to health in these 
crowded Kast Side streets, where people live in the 
streets all day and a greater part of the night? 

“Water should not be wasted, and the introduction 
of meters here and there serves that useful purpose, 
but must it always be necessary to pay the city plumb- 
ers $140 for work and materials worth $40? Here 
is where Tammany makes progress oppressive for the 
sake of graft—and not by any means petty graft. 

“How long will good citizens submit to ‘such out- 
rages? Patience has long since ceased to be a virtue. 
and I ask you to join with me on November 2 in a 
new era, where you will have some voice in how your 
own money is to be spent.” 

I have quoted enough, I think, to show the simple, 
earnest, forceful style of the man. Whether he win 
or lose in this fight, the people of the city of New 
York will know that in him they possess a faithtul 
public servant. 
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By William Starr Bullock 





SP2OBALT, the new El Dorado, the 
“? world’s latest and greatest Silver 
Wonderland, was discovered by the 
engineer’s level. For generations 
> this little instrument, in the hands 
of its masters, has helped to make 
history. It opened the great West 
of the United States, and in large 
measure made possible the truly 
marvellous developments-—agricultural, commercial, 
financial, and mining—which followed it. One of the 
more recent great achievements of this forerunner of 
progress is at Cobalt, Ontario, some 850 miles from 
New York, and 350 nearly due north of Toronto. 
Against strong opposition the Ontario government, 
in 1902, put through its project to build a railroad 
north from the junction of the Canadian Pacifie and 
the Grand Trunk System at North Bay to intersect 
the proposed extensions of the Intercolonial and Grand 

















Fred La Rose, the discoverer of Cobalt’s wealth 


Trunk Pacific beyond the height of land toward Hud- 
son Bay. Incidentally this would open up several 
thousand square miles of rich timber country and also 
make accessible a great belt immediatély to the south 
of James Bay—the southern bight of Hudson Bay— 
which was believed to be splendidly adapted for the 
production of winter wheat on an enormous scale. So, 
amid the sneers of the opposition, the government rail- 
road came into being. 

The party in power builded better than it knew. 
To-day, instead of being an item of expense, the 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway is the best 
paying system for its mileage in all Canada. Hardly 
had the engineer’s level been pushed through the 
wilderness beyond the hundred-mile post from North 
Bay before the leaders of the construction gang found 
it necessary to blast for their road-bed along the 
shore of Long (now Cobalt) Lake. Blasting in this 
rugged country was no novelty to the railroad-builders, 
and it might be that nothing remarkable would have 
resulted at the time had not Fred La Rose, the black- 
smith of the gang, become interested in the peculiar 
weight and color of the rock through which they were 
cutting. La Rose did not know what the rock was— 
he only saw that it had a lustre wholly new to him, 
and that it was much heavier than any mineral he 
had ever handled. To his boss, Duncan McMartin, the 
blacksmith went, but the chief was as much mystified 
as the burly master of the forge. Neither one had 
ever heard of diabase, conglomerate, or Huronian, and 
Keewatin, pre-Cambrian, and Gabbro were terms far 
less familiar to them than seven dollars a week. The 
railroad work went onward to the north from mile- 
post 103—just beyond which La Rose had made the 
find which was destined so soon to change the map of 
northern Ontario—in much the same manner as it 
had progressed from the start. 

But the saving grace of curiosity was strong in the 
mind of the brawny forgeman. What was that shiny 
rock that sounded so metallic under the hammer, and 
why was it so hard to break? He didn’t know, and 
the boss, who knew more of many things than he, could 
not guess. Surely some one could tell them, and who 
better than the men of science, the experts in geology 
and metallurgy, who knew minerals and were able to 
tell their formation, origin, and economic value. The 
hoss and the blacksmith talked it over by the camp- 
fire in the wonderful Canadian twilight after the day’s 
work was done and the rest of the gang were at cards 
or at ease. Of one thing McMartin felt sure—that 
Some one in the Bureau of Mines in the Parliament 





Buildings at Toronto would be able to tell them more 
than they could guess by dreaming. To this La Rose 
gave hearty agreement, and while the engineer's level 
pushed northward daily, a few hand specimens of the 
heavy, glistening gray rock were sent to T. W. Gibson, 
then Director of the Ontario Bureau of Mines in the 
Parliament Building at Toronto. The Director and 
Professor Willet G. Miller, Provincial Geologist of 
Ontario, were at once deeply interested in the speci- 
mens submitted, and found upon analysis that the 
samples were niccolite, showing a considerable per- 
centage of cobalt and arsenic, with traces of free or 
native silver. Up to this time the occurrence of co- 
balt ores in North America had been rare. Realizing 
the interest that their discovery in the Ontario North- 
land would awaken among metallurgists generally, 
samples were forwarded to Ellis P. Earle, one of the 
most widely known experts on rare minerals and metals 
in the United States. 

Professor Miller’s interest in the new discoveries 
was such that he immediately arranged for a visit to 
the district, going by way of Lake Temiskaming to 
Haileybury, and thence on snow-shoes through the 
woods to the camp of the railroad construction gang 
on Cobalt Lake, reaching his objective point in No- 
vember, 1903, some months after La Rose’s initial 
discovery. To Ellis P. Karle and his associates is due 
much of the credit for Cobalt’s early progress and 
wonderfully rapid and suecessful commercial develop- 
ment. Mr. Earle’s professional interest in the niceo- 
lite samples prompted a personal visit to the district 
in the fall of 1904. He snow-shoed in from Lake Temis- 
kaming over an old Indian trail and became at once in- 
tensely interested in the mineralogy of the few ore- 
hearing veins which had then been uncovered. Fol- 
lowing the discoveries of Fred La Rose, James H. 
MeKinley, Ernest J. Darragh, and others in the sum- 
mer and early fall of 1903, a number of mining claims 
were staked and patents applied for at the Ontario 
sureau of Mines. On claims located by Arthur Fer- 
land and his associates, Mr. Earle found a strong vein 
of cobalt running down into the lake. On another 
claim held by the same interests he was shown a well- 
defined vein carrying some silver values. This latter 
ere-shoot was christened “ Little Silver.” At the time 
it seemed to be tlhe most valuable showing in the dis- 
trict. 

Mr. Earle studied the situation carefully, reasoned 
that there was a_ strong probability of other 
cobalt and silver-bearing veins being uncovered by 
systematic development, and, interesting some of his 
friends in mining and financial circles, acquired by 
purchase the group of claims now known as the Nipis- 
sing Mines—a total of 846 acres. The price paid was 
liberal for what was then in sight, but single veins on 
the property have produced, to date, more than five 
times the purchase price of the entire acreage of the 
company’s mines. Having acquired properties the 
true value of which no one at the time had any 
proper conception, the next step was to develop them 
upon sound mining lines. Thus Cobalt was born 
commercially. 

Figures tell in 
of Cobalt’s really 
the total silver 


a most convincing manner the story 
remarkable advancements. In 1904, 
output of the camp was 206,875 
ounces. In 1906 this had grown to a total of 5,401,- 
766 ounces. The record for 1908 gives a total of over 
19,000,000 ounces, and to-day the camp is producing at 
the rate of more than 30,000,000 ounces per annum. 
While in 1908 Cobalt produced nearly one-tenth of the 
entire silver output of the world—which is officially 
stated as 200,000,000 ounces—it is now producing one- 
seventh. The total tonnage output of this marvellous 
camp is approximately 69.000 tons, valued at about 
$30,000,000. To date the going mines of the camp 
have returned to their stockholders in dividends nearly 
$15,000,000—a record unsurpassed, in the first five 
years of its history, by 

any mining-camp in the 


history, and it seems to be a wholly conservative state- 
ment that Cobalt’s output will steadily increase for 
years to come. Among the important developments of 
the last few months none is more remarkable than the 
splendid showing on the La Rose-Lawson tract. In 
less than six months of systematic prospecting fifteen 
veins have been located on the Lawson, at least two of 
which are among the largest and most important sur- 
face showings of silver ever uncovered. One of these— 
the famous Silver Sidewalk—has a surface exposure 
of silver for nearly 600 feet. This varies in width from 
six to twenty-eight inches, and nearly all of it thus far 
uncovered is Bonanza ore assaying as high as 12,000 
to 15,000 ounces of silver per ton. 

Another very important vein on this tract is known 
as No. 11. In one place the surface of this vein is 
very badly fractured, and shows an extreme width be 
tween walls of 9 feet, 20%, inches of whieh is rich 
Bonanza ore, the widest showing being 12 inches, and 
several of the stringers having an exposure of 24% or 
3 inches. The country rock between these veins is 
heavily shot with silver. Four shafts are going down 
on the Lawson property, and if is predicted that 
within a few months this will become one of the 
biggest shippers in the entire camp. Intimately allied 
with the record of Cobalt’s remarkable advancement 
to a position of prominence in the mining world are 
the names of many men widely known as leaders in 
commercial, financial, and legal circles of Canada 
and the United States. Among them are David 
Kasken, one of Toronto’s leading barristers, Dunean 
Coulson, managing director of the Bank of Toronto, 
which with its sixty or more branches throughout the 
Dominion is one of Canada’s greatest financial institu 
tions, and Dr. William Henry Drummond, the noted 
habitant poet. D. Lorne MeGibbon, president of the 
Canadian Rubber Company, and one of Montreal's 
leading financiers, is largely interested in the camp. 
John and Dunean MeMartin, Henry and Noah 
Timmins, J. A. and Robert Jacobs, Arthur Ferland, 
M. J. O’Brien, J.ieutenant-Colonel John I. Davidson, 
W. G. and J. G. Tretheway, and Frank L. Culver are 
but a few of many Canadians who have been promi 
nently identified with the practical development of 
the mines. Among the New York capitalists who were 
quick to appreciate Cobalt’s growing possibilities as 
t producer of silver are, Ellis P. Earle, Edmund C. 
Converse, Charles L. Denison, Edward  Steindler, 
Colonel Willard Ward, William F. White, and, some- 
what more recently, Adolph Lewisohn. These are but 
few of many who have aided the onward progress of 
Cobalt. The full list would include hundreds, 

As the Nipissing and La Rose were the first big 
mines in Cobalt, so to-day they are the most im- 
portant in acreage, production, and value, both present 
and prospective. Of a total tonnage output from 
Cobalt to date, La Rose and Nipissing combined have 
shipped forty-one per cent., or a gross of over 28,000 
tons, much of which was high-grade ore running from 
1,500 to as high as 12,000 or 15,000 ounces of silver 
per ton. But although these mines are the largest, 
Cobalt boasts other splendid properties, from which 
regular and increasing shipments are being made. 

The MeKinley-Darragh mine on Cobalt Lake, the 
first lot in the district for which mining patents were 
issued, is a well-developed tract, and the company is 
among the steady shippers. Over 700,000 ounces of 
silver is its record of output for 1908, and this will be 
materially increased during the present year. The 
company also owns the Savage lot on Cart Lake, and 
a forty-acre tract in Bucke township. 

In point of total shipments to December 31, 1908, ac- 
cording to the official records, La Rose and Nipissing 
are followed by the O’Brien, Coniagas, McKinley 
Darragh, Buffalo, Tretheway, Drummond, Silver Queen, 
Temiskaming and Hudson Bay, Kerr Lake, and Temis 
kaming mines in the order named, all of which had 





world. The average 
value of all of Cobalt’s 
shipments has been 
close to $440 per ton, 
and approximately $227 
per ton has been dis- 
bursed to those who are 
financially interested 
in the going properties. 
It is a remarkable fact 
that aithough the out- 
put of Cobalt has ad- 
vanced by leaps and 
bounds, the known area 
of enrichment has been 
very little extended 
since 1906. The total 
mineral area of the 
camp is hardly more 
than ten square miles 
in extent, yet it is 
producing an amount 
of silver equal to the 
combined output of the 
three great silver States 
of the Union—Montana, 
Colorado, and Nevada. 
The physical condition 
of the camp was never 
so satisfactory. There 














is more ore in sight to- 
day at the going mines 
than ever before in its 


The centre of the town of Cobalt 






































































produced from 1,000 to 10,000 tons of ore. The de- 
velopments of the current year, however, have changed 
the relative positions of several of the companies so 
far as output is concerned. Nipissing and La Rose 
are still the leaders, but third place for 1909 belongs 
to Crown Reserve, which had developed rapidly within 
the last twelve months. Although this property is 
only twenty-three acres in extent, nearly all of which 
underlies the bed of Kerr Lake, it has one of the 
richest veins in the distriet. Next in total ore output 
for the current period is the Right of Way, a company 

















A section of a vein on the La Rose-Lawson claim 


owning the mining rights underlying the road-bed of 
the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway. Run- 
ning across its claim, which is ninety-nine feet wide 
and three miles long, are several veins originally lo- 
cated on La Rose, Silver Queen, and other going 
properties. The Temiskaming, on which persistent 
development work was carried on for many months 
without encouraging results, is fifth in the present 
list of shipping mines. Next comes the O’Brien, which 
outputted 1,000 tons since January Ist, and the Kerr 
Lake with nearly the same record. In the order named 
follow the MecKinley-Darragh, Tretheway, Coniagas, 
Temiskaming, and Hudson Bay, City of Cobalt, Drum- 
mond, Chambers-Ferland, Buffalo, Cobalt Central, 
Silver Queen, and Nova Seotia. It should not be over- 
looked in this connection, that the McKinley-Darragh, 
Coniagas, Buffalo, and Cobalt Central properties ship 
a’ considerable portion of concentrates. The ratio in 
the case of the McKinley-Darragh is one ton of concen- 
trates for about thirty-five tons of ore mined, as the 
majority of this mine’s output is low-grade rock. 
During the period 1904-1908 inclusive, forty com- 
panies are officially credited with ore shipments from 
Cobalt, but of this number several concerns shipped 
less than a single car-load of ore and only twelve 
reached a total of 1,000 tons. To-day the camp has 
twenty regular shipping mines, all within an area 
scarcely more than ten miles in extent. It is a 
phenomenon diffieult for engineers to explain, but it is 
true of Cobalt, as of many other mining-camps, that 
the richest properties are those which were first dis- 
covered. The proven area of Cobalt has been but 
slightly extended since 1906, but the discovery and 
development of new and, in many cases, exceedingly 
rich silver veins in the leading established mines 
of this restricted district is steadily increasing. Re- 
gardless of the many rich finds of the present open 
season—and they have been more numerous and more 
important than in any similar period in the history 
of the camp—it is safe to say that as yet less than 
twenty-five per cent. of the surface area of any of 
Cobalt’s leading properties has been fully prospected. 
One of the most important developments of the 
present year, both for Cobalt itself and for the mines, 
is the introduction of power from the new plant at 
Ragged Chutes, some ten miles distant, on the Mon- 
treal River. For city lighting purposes electric cur- 
rent is under contract from this plant equal to 1,000 
horse-power. The leading mines do their own electric 
lighting, and in the early days furnished power to hotel 
and store keepers in the town, but the present system 
will make Cobalt as well lighted as any city of its size 
in Canada. Of more importance to the mines them- 
selves is the fact that compressed air sufficient to run 
every drill in Cobalt at less than half present cost 
will soon be ready, according to the promise of the 
same company at Ragged Chutes that is furnishing 
electricity to the town. The huge compressor plant 
is now nearing completion, and most of the pipe line 
has been laid to the mines. This air-pipe is of cast 
iron, twenty inches in diameter, and is put directly 
on the surface, as condensation, even in the coldest 
weather, will not be sufficient to effect the flow. It is 
said that frictional loss from the central power sta- 
tion to the mines will be less than ten per cent. The 
company ean deliver 5,000 horse-power through its 
trunk-line pipe. This line crosses the Gillies Timber 
Limit, runs to the east of Cobalt Lake across the 
Nipissing property, and terminates on the La Rose 
at the north end of the lake. A spur line, using 
the same diameter pipe, is laid to the University, 
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the Lawson, and other mines in the Kerr Lake sec- 
tion. Most of the big mines of the camp have con- 
tracted for this power as soon as it can be fur- 
nished. It will cut this portion of their operating 
costs practically in two. 

It was John McMartin, president of the La Rose 
Consolidated and one of the pioneers of the Cobalt 
camp, whose foresight practically solved the problem 
of cheap power for the mines. In 1897 he engaged a 
corps of competent engineers to investigate the possi- 
bilities of harnessing the power of the Montreal River 
and conveying it to Cobalt. To the east of Latch- 
ford and some nine miles from Gillies Station on the 
T. and N. O. railway, the river narrows between 
rugged cliffs and rushes with great force to Ragged 
Chutes, just beyond which is a fall of thirty-eight 
feet. At this point the plant was located, and the 
largest central power-station in North Ontario will 
soon be in full operation. Not only is this the largest 
power plant north of Toronto, but it is said to be the 
largest installation in the world which employs the 
principle of natural-air compression. By a system 
of vertical pipes set in huge steel cylinders under 
the face of the falls, the on-rushing water carries 
with it a steady volume of air, which is released at 
the base of the great stand-pipes into a mammoth 
chamber which has been cut at right angles to the 
river’s course below and just back of the falls. The 
extreme height of this chamber is forty-two feet, and 
at the highest point the compressed air passes through 
a series of controlling valves into the pipe-line on its 
way to the mines. 

Spurred onward by the phenomenal riches of the 
Cobalt field, prospectors by the thousand have scoured 
and are still scouring the adjacent country in search 
of “valuable mineral in place,” to quote a phrase of 
the Ontario mining law. Early in the history of the 
camp the Montreal River country attracted the atten- 
tion of prospectors, and little camps sprang up at 
Portage Bay, Pork Rapids, and even farther north 
along the waterway in the spring of 1907. That fall 
and in the early months of 1908 the area of explora- 
tion was extended to Elk and Larder lakes, some 
thirty-five miles north of Cobalt, and much “ snow- 
shoe” staking was done by prospectors who could not 
wait for the open season to make even a semblance 
of inspection of the ground on which they hoped later 
to establish mining rights. Naturally such a course 
led to costly and long-continued litigation, and many 
a man who hoped he had discovered a mine found only 
a lawsuit. In July, 1908, prospecting parties went 
west to Duncan and Pigeon lakes, while others staked 
claims in the Bloom and Everett Lake sections. In 
August of that year several mineral discoveries were 
made at Gowganda, about sixty-five miles west of 
Coleman township. Within twenty-four hours of the 
time the news of these finds reached Cobalt the rush 
was on to what was then believed to be a new El 
Dorado. During the winter of 1908-09 hundreds of 
prospectors, unable to endure the rigors of the climate 
in a wilderness where proper food and shelter were diffi- 
cult if not impossible to obtain, returned to Cobalt to 
take up their old work at the going mines. Last 
spring the rush was on again toward Gowganda and 
the north country, and great things were predicted as 
a result of development work during the open season, 
not only at Gowganda. but in other new locations 


new finds, the dream has not come true. In all this 
great territory, about which so much that is mislead- 
ing has been written, not a single car-load of silver ore 
has been shipped, nor is there in sight in the entire 
area as much silver in all the workings combined as is 
taken from some of the smaller mines of Cobalt in a 
single week. Some day the new camps may “ come 
in,” but as yet not one of them has arrived. Time 
and dynamite are needed to prove up the new fields, 
and time and dynamite alone will tell the story. 


GROWTH OF A MINING-TOWN 

Cobalt has not grown to its present size and im- 
portance without some of the incidents and accidents 
usual in a mining-camp. In June, 1907, several 
agents sent by the Western Federation quietly drifted 
into Cobalt and began to spread the seed of discontent. 
It dees not take long, in any community, for a clever 
talker to convince some people that they are miserable 
in health, pocketbook, or future prospects. The agita- 
tors at Cobalt used the soap-box, promised a living 
without work to the miners during the “ few weeks ” 
it would take for them to bring the companies to 
time, threw in a little sarcasm at the ease with 
which the mine-owners got it all while the miners 
made only day’s wages, and work was_ stopped 
generally throughout the camp on July Ist. The 
government of Ontario promptly interested itself in 
the situation. Twenty or more crown deputies were 
sent up from Toronto in charge of a man whose reputa- 
tion as a fearless official extends throughout the Do- 
minion. These men came quietly, but they were there 
for business, and there was little rioting. It must be 
confessed that Canadians have a much more whole- 
some respect for the law than some of the citizens in 
the Western mining-camps of the United States. On- 
tario’s peace officers are not at the mercy of poli- 
ticians, and they do their duty without fear or favor. 
The crown deputies and the local constabulary were 
at Cobalt to maintain the peace, and they maintained 
it. The agitators found a very different condition of 
affairs than they had ever encountered in the West. 
Mine-managers policed their camps with deputies 
chosen from their own trusted lieutenants, and 
stopped work, meanwhile posting notices that they 
would take back any or all of their old men as indi- 
viduals. Some of the more level-headed returned to 
work—others left town. The strike petered out. In 
about two months mining was resumed in an open 
camp, where everybody was on his own merits, and a 
fair day’s wage was paid for a fair day’s work. 

Few indeed are the men to-day, whether miners or 
scientists, who, knowing Cobalt, do not predict for 
it many years of steadily increasing activity and im- 
portance. In the early days were many doubters. To- 
day there are few. The 1909 output of the camp—on 
a basis of over 30,000,000 ounces of silver, or one- 
seventh of the entire silver production of the world 
for 1908—leaves little room for carping. To-day the 
camp is producing more than five times as much as in 
1906, and the big veins then are among the present big 
producers. Nor has the incoming of such rich veins 
as the Meyer or the Fourth of July of Nipissing, 
number one vein at Crown Reserve, the fine discovery 
on the Temiskaming, or the famous “Silver Side- 
walk” of the La Rose-Lawson tract, served to dim 
to any great extent the glory of the big veins of 

















Vein No. 3 of the La Rose, 


adjacent to the Cobalt silver area. To-day the open 
season is. practically at an end. The coming of snow 
within a week or two will hold up surface work until 
next spring. 

It must be confessed that the net result of all the 
work done last summer within seventy-five miles of 
the Cobalt Camp has been rather disappointing. True, 
some mineral veins have been discovered in the outlying 
territory, and a few of these carry some values in 
silver. But for the thousands of prospectors and in- 
vestors who have put time and money into these 
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now being worked at depth 


the earlier day. Never in its history has the camp 
been in such splendid physical condition. There is 
more ore shipped, and more “in sight” in Cobalt’s 
going mines, than ever before. At the mines more men 
are employed; in the flourishing “Silver City ” more 
business is done; and throughout the mining world 
there is more general knowledge of the camp and a 
stronger belief in its future than at any time since it 
first attracted attention. Cobalt, the most unique, 
the richest, and the most wonderful of the world’s 
great silver camps, is here to stay. 
























POBALT occupies a unique position 
among the mining-camps of the 
) world. We are accustomed to think 
of a silver mine as being in some 
> remote spot of the Far West or in 
the mountains of Mexico, but here is 
d. a mining-camp close to the centres 
fe eS oe of civilization. One may board a 
v °) Pullman car in New York one day 
and alight from the train the next morning within 
a few minutes’ walk of some of the most remarkable 
mines that the world has ever seen. 

The unusual and spectacular appearance of the ore, 
its phenomenal richness, apparent even to the tender- 
foot, appeal to the popular imagination. But to the 
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One of Cobalt’s great silver nuggets 


experienced mining-man the district is even more 
wonderful, for he realizes what it means in dollars 
and cents. The mining-engineer who is accustomed to 
travel for days through the mountains of Mexico, 
urging the reluctant mule over a rough trail, to find 
at the end of his journey a silver mine which has been 
working for years on a fifty-ounce ore, is fairly dum- 
founded when he comes to this camp and sees mines 
whose ores average into the thousands. 

Cobalt is the romance of mining; it provides the 
same excitement as the rush to a new gold-field, the 
hope of riches quickly gained, and too often the dis- 
appointment when these hopes are not realized. 

Several years ago the Ontario Government decided 
to build a railroad northward toward Hudson Bay 
through a totally undeveloped timber-covered country 
in which no mineral of consequence had as yet been 
found. It was a strange happening that this line 
should cut through the small area two by four miles 
in extent which now contains most of the productive 
mines of the district. Had the railway not been built, 
there would be no Cobalt to-day in all probability. 
This was in 1903, but no mining was done until the 
following summer; after five years there are between 
twenty and thirty shipping mines, seventeen of them 
dividend-payers. Not only was the discovery of the 
camp due to the railway, but its rapid development 
resulted largely from having the railway already at 
its door. 

As soon as the public realized the richness of the 
new district prospectors from every quarter flocked 
into the country; they have paddled their canoes far 
into the wilderness on all sides, hoping to find another 
and greater Cobalt; but, while the same mineraliza- 
tion seems to be wide-spread and some mines have been 
developed, nothing approaching in importance the 
original area has yet been found. 

Aside from its richness in silver, the ore of the 
camp is unusual, carrying as it does a large per- 
centage of the rare metal cobalt and almost an equal 
amount of the more common metal nickel, both in com- 
bination with arsenic; the silver is found for the most 
part in the native state, though many other occurrences 
are noted. A typical ore will assay ten per cent. 
silver, eight per cent. cobalt, six per cent. nickel, thirty- 
Seven per cent. arsenic. Calcite (carbonate of lime) is 
found in all veins; in fact, there are more veins of 
caleite only than there are productive veins. Quartz 
1s not usually present, except in small quantities. 

There are very few silver mines in the United States 
—that is, mines that are worked for silver alone. Sil- 
— has become very largely a by-product of copper and 
ead smelting. In Mexico, however, silver-mining still 
flourishes, but it is doubtful if the average grade of 
the ore mined exceeds forty or fifty ounces per ton. 

The average grade of the vein matter from the pro- 
ductive veins in the Cobalt district is probably not 
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less than 2,000 ounces per ton; in fact, such ship- 
ments from the largest producer last year averaged 
3,155 ounces, which netted the company $1,530 per 
ton. 

Such rich ore as this would soon glut the silver 
markets of the world if the veins were as large as 
those of the ordinary silver mine. But nature has a 
way of averaging things up in mining as in everything 
else; while the ore is exceptionally rich, the veins are 
small. It is probable that the high-grade veins of 
the district do not average over four inches in width; 
some of the more remarkable ones measure from six 
to eighteen inches wide, and there is one exposure on 
a vein found this year which shows thirty inches of 
solid first-class ore. 

These are the prizes: but a vein two inches wide 
of first-class ore nets a handsome profit; in fact, a 
high-grade stringer half an inch wide will more than 
pay expenses. With a six-inch vein or over, develop- 
ment work alone will pay dividends on a large capital- 
ization. For instance, last month a drift averaging 
nine feet high was run on a vein for a total distance 
of 95 feet. The ore resulting from this 95 feet of 
drifting was worth $92,000. There are a number of 
cases where drifts have produced $1,000 per foot of 
advance. A block of ground 100 feet long and 100 
feet high, with the vein averaging six inches wide 
and carrying 3,000 ounces per ton, would yield a 
million and a quarter dollars’ worth of ore. 

There are no great engineering problems to solve 
in the working of these veins. Generally speaking, the 
mining is very simple; the ground is hard and re- 
quires little timbering; only occasionally is it neces- 
sary to handle a large inflow of water. In the early 
days of the camp, when it was thought unlikely that 
ore as rich as this would go down more than a few 
feet, the general practice was to open-cut the veins— 
that is, mining was started on the surface and con- 
tinued down in an open pit. Such a procedure is 
economical for small depths, but after fifty feet the 
practice becomes dangerous, the cut catches a large 
quantity of snow and water, and work must be stopped 
during the winter season. 

Open-cutting in now only resorted to occasionally ; 
the usual practice is to sink a vertical shaft on the 
vein or close to it and cut the first station at seventy- 
five or one hundred feet.. Overhand stoping by hammer 
drills generally follows; when the ore reserves will 
permit it, the broken rock is left in the stope, only 
enough being drawn out of the chutes to leave working- 
room between the top of the broken rock and the 
back of the stope. This is the cheapest method, as 
no timBering is required and a steady production can 
be maintained thereafter. The rock 4s hard, so if the 
company is large enough to put in its own compressor 
all stoping and development is done with machine 
drills. The hammer drill has replaced the big machine 
almost entirely in stoping operations. 

The cost of power is high at the present time, but 
this cost should be cut in two by the end of ‘the year. 


‘Several power companies utilizing .the water-power 


of the Montreal River will soon be ready to supply 
either compressed air or electricity. The advent of 
cheap power should give a great impetus to increased 
work throughout the district. The prospector who 
owns a claim but has no money to put in a plant can 
buy what compressed air he needs and pay for it by 
the cubic foot; the operations of the large companies 
will not be restricted by the size of their compressor 
plants. There will be an abundant supply of power 
costing about fifty dollars per horse-power per year. 

Cobalt is unique not only on account of the rich- 
ness of its ores, but because of the multiplicity of its 
veins. In other camps ‘the ordinary mine has one vein. 
There is one company here that has uncovered on its 
properties more than a hundred veins carrying silver 
and cobalt. 

The main object of the mine manager in this dis- 
trict is to find the veins; working them follows as a, 
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The country is covered with soil to 
so that unless 
the vein happens to outcrop on a bit of exposed rock 


matter of course. 
un average depth of four or five feet, 


it will not be discovered until the soil is removed 
It takes too long and is too expensive to do much 
prospecting underground. As fully ninety per cent. 
of the veins come to the surface, the usual method of 
prospecting and the one giving by far the greatest 
returns for the money expended is to dig trenches 
through the soil to the bed-rock. The trenches are 
wide enough for a man to shovel in and sometimes 
have to be put down to a depth of twenty feet. The 
bed-rock is brushed clean with a wire broom or washed, 
so that nothing is overlooked; every crack is carefully 
examined, and if there is any material that looks 
promising a sample is taken for assay. The crack, 
if of enough importance, is then followed with a cross- 
trench, and a strong fissure even with no ore showing 
is often uncovered for several hundred feet in the 
hope of finding an ore shoot. 

Nowhere else in the world has this method of pros- 
pecting been carried to the extent that obtains in 
Cobalt. Work begins in May and lasts until the snow 
comes. In ordinary ground a gang of one hundred 
men will dig from twenty-five to thirty miles of 
trenches in a season at a cost of $1,200 per mile. 

In this way most of the veins have been found and 
each season’s work adds many more to the list. At 
first the trenches were put in far apart; now the most 
promising ground is made a checker-board of fifty 
foot squares. In time the distance will be cut down to 
twenty-five feet or the whole overburden will be hy- 
draulicked off. With cheap power the idea of wash- 
ing clean the whole surface of the rock becomes very 
attractive and will no doubt be followed where surface 
conditions permit. 

The product of the mine consists of a mixture of 
a small quantity of high-grade ore and a large pro- 
portion of waste or country rock carrying low values. 
This mixture is hand-sorted very carefully either on 
bumping or stationary tables or on travelling belts. 

The bumping tables have a screen at the upper end 
which takes out all material below—say, three-quarters 
of an inch, the size of the screen depending upon the 
grade of the ore; the oversize is washed, and as the 
lumps travel down the table it is an easy matter for 
the ore-sorters to pick out the first-class ore. The 
three products of this treatment are first-class ore, 
running say two thousand ounces per ton; screenings 
running from one hundred to two hundred ounces, and 
diseards, which is the country rock, running about 
twenty-five ounces per ton. The first two products 
are shipped directly to a smelter and the discards go 
to a local concentrating mill. The above treatment is 
varied according to the size of the veins and the 
manager’s ideas on the subject. Where a number of 
small stringers are being mined the whole product is 
sometimes sent directly to the concentrator. 

There are no smelting plants in Cobalt, as the ore 
is a difficult one to smelt on account of its high arsenic 
contents, and it requires a special process with a plant 
for the separation of cobalt and nickel. The ores are, 
therefore, sold outright; the mine-owner is paid for 
the silver and receives ten cents or twelve cents per 
pound for the cobalt contents. 

This first-class ore is smelted at three plants in 
Canada, four or five in the United States, and a con- 
siderable quantity is shipped to England and Germany. 
A large proportion of the screenings, which consist of 
country rock with particles of first-class ore mixed 
therewith, goes to Denver for treatment. 

To the Western miner, who is used to mining at a 
cost of from five dollars to ten dollars per ton, the 
high cost per ton of ore in the Cobalt district is 
rather appalling, running as it does from seventy 
dollars up to several hundred dollars per ton. This 
is due to the small size of the veins. The operating 


cost on a large mine is about one hundred dollars per 


ton and the marketing cost fifty dollars. 
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Lord Charles Beresford inspecting the Lawson vein at Cobalt 
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THE OPENING OF A WIDE FIELD FOR PRACTICAL MISSIONARY WORK 
AMONG THE LUMBER-CAMPS IN THE FORESTS OF NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND 


By Christopher C. Thurber 















RAXSRQBHE summer visitor or the casual 
PSG tourist to the White Mountains or 
Jey WG the Maine lakes who may have a 
WW passing glimpse of a logging-camp 


of several hundred men, or a visit 
® to a thriving lumber town, finds it 
eS (( difficult to realize that in New 
SiGe <a Hampshire, just over the border into 

Vermont and Maine and Canada, at 
points easily reached from New Hampshire, there are 
each winter from fifteen to twenty thousand men em- 
ployed in the logging-camps. These figures are not 
startling when we read of the billions of feet of logs 
cut from these northern forests, according to govern- 
ment statistics, each year. From the very heart of the 
Old Granite State to the Canadian border twenty long 
winters these great, rough, big-hearted men have been 
at their work in the dark woods, and one needs only 
a passing glimpse to see the appalling results of their 
labor in practically every township of the State. In 
the upper Pemigewasset Valley, among the foothills 
of tke White Mountains, from early autumn, all 
through the long dreary winter, and on until the snow 
melts in the spring, you will find from four to five 
thousand men at their work of bringing down logs 
from the steep mountainsides. Not only the giant 
spruces that may still remain far up on some lofty 
ridge, but even the young spruces and hemlocks and 
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pines. These days the orders are “everything over 
four inches at the top.” In the very heart of the 


White Mountains one can still find enough timber left 
here and there to warrant lumber-camps of two and 
three hundred men, as in Jackson and Randolph, 
Franconia and Livermore, and along the swift river 
of the beautiful Albany Intervale, where to-day are 
scattered some three thousand men along an eighteen- 
mile lumber railroad. All along the Androscoggin 
River, from Berlin up to Errol and over into Maine 
to the Rangeley Lakes, thousands of men are at work 
—here and there only thirty or forty in a jobber’s 
camp—but hundreds in the large “ company ” camps. 
All along the Connecticut River, from the Connecticut 
Lakes near the Canadian line, south for one hundred 
and fifty miles, men are lumbering on small tracts, 
bringing down the great logs to the river. In the 
lower central portion of the State it is difficult to find 
even a single township without the steam-mill em- 
ploying from a dozen to fifty men, and cutting from 
fifty thousand to half a million feet of spruce or 
pine. The big outside world has gathered an almost 
absurd and impossible idea of the life of these men 
from the books and the songs that have been written 
about the lumbermen of our northern woods. One is 
often impressed and thrilled with the romance and 
picturesque story-book side of the woodsman’s life, 
or else disgusted with what seems an almost brutally 
degenerate lumber-jack’s nature. But the outside 
world is only seeing the woodsman when he comes 
back to civilization, which for him, in most cases, 
means a gambling-den or a saloon, where his hard- 
earned money is quickly dissipated. 


of northern New England, fully one-third are American 
farmers, most of whom own and work their farms 
and who leave their wives and families in the long 
winter season to earn ready money to make better 
farms and homes for those same wives and children. 
Fully one-third of these men in the lumber-camps are 


French Canadians, and the other third are, for the 
most part, foreigners—either Poles or Russians— 


with a good number of the unemployed sent out from 
our large cities. 

Whatever may have been the chance these thirty 
thousand men had to lead a decent and com- 
fortable existence in their homes or previous occu- 
pations, it is safe to say in comparison with a like 
chance in the woods it could not have been any worse. 
These men are here for one purpose only—** to bring 
down the logs.” There can be no drones or idlers in 
this strenuous life; even when a man is ill, or is laid 
up for weeks from some injury received in his work, 
he must pay for every particle of food he eats and for 
every day’s lodging he spends in his stifling bunk on 
a bed of spruce boughs, wrapped in his filthy, unwashed 
blankets. 

But, say what you will, it is only just to presume 
that any man should at least have a chance for normal] 
life while making his living. The typical lumber-camp 
to-day does give a man a sufficient quantity of fairly 
well-cooked food to enable him to keep his body strong 
and in condition to do a splendid day’s work, but the 
average lumber-camp does not give that same man a 
chance to keep his body clean, and to lead a normal 
existence. I have seen a half-dozen steam-mill board- 
ing-houses where a man could sleep in a bed, where 
he could keep his body and his clothing clean; but | 
have seen hundreds of lumber-camps where, in a log 
hovel, not larger than thirty by sixty feet, a hundred 
men slept in double-decked bunks on beds of boughs or 
hay, with their damp clothing, worn all day, steaming 
ever their heads all night, over a roaring fire, with 
absolutely no ventilation and no chance to wash them- 
selves or their clothing. 

And I have slept in a dozen lumber-camps, alive 
with vermin and rats, where four men were compelled 
to sleep side by side, crowded into bunks built for 
two. The men from all these camps go to their work 
all winter long at starlight in the morning, and work 
until starlight at night, and they come back to their 
log hovel in the woods so thankful for warm food and 
any sort of a shelter from the terrific cold that the 
squalid bunk-room, which is the only living-room of 
the camp, loses some of its horror. The long day’s 
work is done, and it matters little to these great big 
fellows if they must fall into bunks that are not 
cleaned or aired for months, or if they must play 
their games of cards on the top of a barrel or soap- 
box, and mend their torn clothes and worn-out mit- 
tens by dim lantern-light, or if the only wash-room 
is a half-barrel in one corner, and the only towel 
an old meal-sack. Better than all physical comforts, 
there is good, hearty fellowship here, and beside the 
warm fire the men will play their cards, sing their 

old lumber-camp _bal- 
lads, and spin their 











endless yarns of experi- 
ences in other camps in 
past years. 

There is a_ fascina- 
tion as well as a sort of 
despair in this life in 
the woods, and year 
after year these same 
men who vow when the 
warm spring days come 
that they are tired of 
it all, and have had 
their last winter in the 
woods, feel the eall stir- 
ring in their blood, and 
before the snow flies 
they are back again, at 
least those men who are 
really worth while, and 
who have been imbued 
with the purpose they 
have in their life out 
here in the forests. 
Their calling is “ logs,” 
and you ean see that 
from morning till night 
in the “boss” who is 
one in ten thousand 
ordinary men, and who 
must be a general to 
command his crew, and 








A typical crew of one of our northern [umber-camps 


One must live with these men in their forest homes, 
and go about with them in their daily work, to find 
that, after all, they are very much the same as the rest 
of human nature the world over, if not a little above 
the average. Among these twenty to thirty thousand 


men employed in the woods and mills and waterways 





see to it that each one 
—the swampers, the 
choppers, the trimmers, 
the teamsters, the land- 
ing men, and the road-monkeys—all do their part to 
fulfil the purpose of each day, bringing down logs 
from the mountainsides to the river bank or the 
steam-mill. Their purpose is accomplished with little 
bragging. but in a spirit of unity by many men work- 
ing together for something worth while. 
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The boss in his own little log hovel, in his rough 
bunk, each night goes over in his mind the work that 
must be accomplished the next day. He plans for the 
placing of his forces to the best advantage, to bring 
about the desired results, and the next day he does 
it, and no commander-in-chief of any army could do 
more. Gold braid and body-guards and maps are un- 
necessary. He knows his men are with him. If they 

















A fogging road through a New England forest 


were not they would not be there for very long, at 
any rate. It may be that they have “skinned” the 
whole mountainside and now at the very summit 
there are half a million of logs to be brought down over 
vw thousand feet of sheer precipice. So the boss has 
a chute made of rough logs and they are dropped 
down to a landing prepared below, or he takes a thou- 
sand feet of snub rope and the swampers climb up 
foot by foot to “blaze” a road, the whole crew pull 
up the horses and sleds, and great five or six ton loals 
are snubbed down till not a log remains. Else it may 
be a bridge to be built from one mountainside to an 
opposite ridge. ‘Fhe boss selects his great logs sixty 
and seventy feet long, and hours, not days, produce 
a log bridge that will stand up under a hundred tons. 
Dan Murphy’s bridge at Johnson at Black Mountain 
is only one of dozens I have seen that would do 
credit to a graduate of any school of engineering. 
Again, he may be using every force he can command, 
the landings are piled high, the logs don’t come down 
fast enough, and winter is speeding away and the 
roads are soft. So he sends in a call to the “ company ” 
office for men, and a night crew is set to work. All 
night long under the stars, with jugs of oil for torches, 
suspended from the trees, the men work with a will, 
and on the hard roads of the night the congested land- 
ings are relieved. 

The cook is another man who is never feazed. He 
is quite as influential and diplomatic a person as the 
boss, and is equal to any emergency. If the men 
spit tobacco on the clean floor of his cook-room, the 
next day he purposely burns the soup. If they are 
too boisterous at their. meals, he orders absolute si- 
lence for weeks, and, as always, his command is obeyed. 
If an extra crew going into a camp farther up the 
line drops in for dinner, by a liberal use of salt and 
hot water he makes a stew for fifty serve a hundred. 
Nowhere in the world can you find anything more ap- 
petizing than his beans baked all night in hot ashes 
in the ground, or the beef hash you get for breakfast, 
and the men know it. A good cook is the prime secret 
of getting out a good cut of logs, and the company 
knows it. 

In fact, the cook has to be a genius, for no one 


else can ‘perform the miracles that he must. With 
only brook-cow (water), flour, sugar, and a little 


nutmeg, every day he must produce at least a barrel 
or more of appetizing doughnuts. With only raisins 
and water thickened with flour he must turn out 
rows and rows of mince-pies, and with the same piece 
of beef kept among the blankets in his bunk, the neat- 
est. and cleanest in camp—-the bridal chamber, the men 
always call it—he must serve many meals—roasts, 
steaks, stews, and soups, and the immortal hash. 











He is the only “ mother” the men of his crew know. 
To him the men go for needles and thread and patches. 
He is the one who breaks up many a cold with hot 
ginger tea, and draws the poison out of a nasty rat 
bite with a poultice of salt pork. 

The blacksmith is another potent factor in bringing 
down the logs. Not only all day long, but on into 
the night he must sharpen the shoes of scores of horses 
that they may safely travel up and down the slippery 
frozen roads. He not only mends but builds the 
great sleds that must “hold up any grief you’re a 
mind to put on ’em.” 

With almost military exactness from the boss down 
to the men who receive the smallest wage, the swamp- 
ers and the road-monkeys, and the cookees who wash 
the dishes and cut the wood and keep the fires—each 
man performs faithfully his allotted task. If he fails, 
back to the big outside world he goes. Every day you 
will meet the shirkers and the idlers, a few of whom 
are naturally lazy, more often good workers who can’t 


resist the ‘* joyful juice,” tramping down the “ go- 
back” road with their “turkeys” (grips) on their 
backs and two or three weeks’ or months’ “ stake” in 


their pockets, bound for the nearest gambling-hell or 
liquor town, where, in a night, or a few days at the 
most, all the results of the long winter’s work will dis- 
appear. 

This is the pathetie side of Jife for these men of 
the woods. During an exile in the heart of the forests 
for seven or eight long dreary months of incessant 
toil, he has utterly lacked any uplifting or helpful 
influence from the big world outside, about which he 


has heard great things. In the church papers and 
tracts sent in to brighten his monotonous life (al- 


most the only effort made to reach these men) he 
yeads. marvellous accounts of that fellowship. 
Brotherly love the world manifests to the lowly and 
cuteast. Yet it means little to him, for when 
he has stepped out into that same world, the only 
open door and welcoming hand he has found is in 
the saloon or gambling-den. There is no class of men 
in this land of ours more neglected. Every port has 
its sailors’ haven; every army post and mining-camp 
in the great West has its mission reading-room; but 
for the woodsman in many sections of our United 
States almost nothing has been done to reach out a 
helping hand. 

The W. C. T. U. have sent out tons of magazines 
and tracts that have at least broken the monotony 
of the lumberman’s dreary existence, although the 
value is doubtful, of temperance tracts and floral mot- 
toes saying, “ Look not upon the wine-cup when it 
is red.” As one old fellow remarked to me, “ We 
never have no red cups out here, anyhow.” There 
seems to me a great gulf sprung up between the life 
of the lumber-jack and the outside world, and mighty 
little has been done to bridge that gulf. “ Faith with- 
out works” is as dead in the American woods as it 
is in our American cities. The woods and the streams 
and the singing of birds and the ice and snow and the 
awful silence may all teach of a loving Fatherhood and 
breathe the Divine Spirit, but the only gospel preach- 
ed and worked out in the life of the lumber-jack is 
the gospel of greed. It is hard enough to be robbed 
of his hard-earned dollars in the company’s stores, 
where he must pay two or three times the regular price 
for his tobacco and “ foot-rigging ” and clothes. But 
every mortal that he sees from the outside world is 
living the same gospel. In one night I have seen 
clothing peddlers, cheap jewelry agents, and insurance 
agents authorized on the payment of a certain com- 
mission to the lumber company to go in and “ rob” 
the men of their scanty earnings. Do you wonder that 
the men one night, after a settlement worker had gone 
cut twenty miles to a camp to give the men a Christ- 
mas entertainment with a talking-machine and choir 
boys from a large Boston church, and with pipes and 
tobacco and handkerchiefs for gifts, were dumbfound- 
ed to have the visitors refuse an offering of more than 
twenty-five dollars? The boss stood there with the 
collection in his cap and exclaimed, ‘“ This is the first 
mess of preachers I ever saw that wouldn’t take a hat 
after it *d been passed around.” This same boss told 
me that for several months every Sunday afternoon 
the boys had been used to “ digging down” into their 
“jeans” and “shelling out” to pay for the preach- 
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ing they had had from a parson from the nearest vil- 
lage, twenty miles away—‘a feller that must have 
ordained himself,’ the boss went on, “ who could do 
more cussing and fill the camp with more brimstone 
and hell fire than the crew would in a week. Why he 
looks as if the Lord didn’t know he was alive, and 
the whole crew knows he don’t know enough to ache 
when he’s in pain. He got discouraged after his last 
sermon here, when he pulled out with a mighty small 
‘stake,’ and we ain’t seen him since. His text was 
about the ruds, the straight and narrow and the 
broad, and as near as I could make out when he’d 
got through, it didn’t matter which one you took, 
whatever your choice was, you’d wish you'd took 
the other.” 

Another boss of a large crew said: “It ain’t no 
use to come out here and preach the Lord’s Com- 
mandments—we only know one for this life, and that 
is, ‘Six days shalt thou cut and slash, and on the 
seventh wash and 
patch.’ Every ‘jungle 








However, among these men who see very little Chris- 
tian fellowship practised in their midst when they 
are in the big outside world, you will see in their own 
life in the woods a spirit of brotherly love you can 
never forget. I know one camp where a poor young 
fellow, desperate after the loss of his whole winter's 
earnings in a Christmas spree, was too ashamed to 
go home penniless to his little mother on a farm 
twenty-five miles away. He came back to the camp, 
tied his rifle to a tree, faced the barrel, with a string 


tied to the trigger, and blew out his own brains. The 
men knew what it all meant. They not only “ shelled 


out” enough to bury their comrade, but more than 
enough to equal the amount of his winter’s earnings 
to send to the poor mother. I have never seen greater 
tenderness displayed than by these rough, big-hearted 
fellows (who would never hesitate to shoot deer for 
their food) when they found a_ half-starved fawn 
which they brought down the mountain on their backs 





stiff’ in the camp has 
to live up to the first 
‘part of it, but—few of 
us has got the gump- 
tion to live up to the 
last of it.” 

Even the physician, 
who is sometimes called 
as a last resort after a 
lumber-jack has been ill 
for weeks with cold or 
fever, lying in his hard, 
stifling bunk, makes 
another grab for the 
woodsman’s “stake.” 
Some corporations em- 
ploy a company physi- 
cian, who is the only 
person permitted to 
doctor the men in their 
employ. Again the 
men are robbed because 
the doctor must charge 
outrageous prices in 
order to pay the twenty 
or twenty-five per cent. 
commission demanded 
by the company for the 
privilege of going in to 
eare for the men. I 














remember one poor sick 
Swede who had _ paid 
fifteen dollars for one 
visit to a doctor, who 
had to come twenty 
miles. Soon after the 
doctor had gone the patient, unable to read the 
directions, took all the pills and tablets in one dose 
and nearly died. Several times in dressing a bad 
cut or injury [ have had to take men out into the 
Jog hovel where the horses are kept so as not to break 
the company’s rules in ministering to the men in the 
camp. I have seen a camp where, after an epidemic 
of typhoid fever, two dead bodies were wrapped in 
burlap and left out in the snow until spring had 
come so that they could be buried. And in the log 
bunk-room, on their beds of boughs, herded together 
with seventy or eighty others, several poor fellows 
were raving with the fever. The doctor had paid 
only one visit, and had to travel over forty miles to 
reach the camp. The nearest settlement was thirty 
miles away, and the nearest clergyman more than 
fifty. There is no more distressing sight in the north- 
ern woods than the lumber-camp ambulance—an 
empty molasses hogshead on a four-horse sled—in 
which the patient is placed with blankets and hot 
stones for a sixty or seventy mile journey to the near- 
est hospital, thus making a desperate dash for life. 
At each camp passed on the way the sick man is 
given hot boiled tea and the stones are heated. A 
few winters ago I passed an ambulance which con- 
tained the frozen body of a poor fellow who had died 
the second day of his journey out. No one seemed to 
know his real name or where he came from. And 
no one seemed to care. 


The cookee clearing a path from the door while 
the temperature registers forty degrees below zero 


several miles. They fed it with hay and oats, kept it 
warm for several days, and then sent it back to 
its run several miles up the mountain. These 
fellows who live out amidst the wonderful powers of 
nature are easily touched (as a sad and heavy heart 
is, anywhere) by a little manifestation of human 
nature. There is no bunk too good and no welcome 
too great for one who comes into their midst as man 
to man and looks upon them and treats them as men. 
Prodigals sometimes, perhaps; seldom criminals. 

The only gospel that will ever sink down into and 
raise up the lives of these thousands of men is the 
sort the Y. M. C. A. is preaching in great industrial 
centres, wherever thousands of men are gathered to- 
gether, all over this land of ours. The message of 
such a gospel to these men is, not physical exercise, 
but physical welfare, that ministers to the sick and 
heals the injured; not how to earn more money, but 
how to use the money that has been earned, in the 
right way; not the questionings of a code of ethics, 
but a religious faith that cures sin and promises a 
better life hereafter. The same gospel speaks to the 
employers not in a roast or write-up, but a reminder 
of the needs of the men; not in asking appropriations 
for Christian work, but proofs of the economic value 
of a character-making enterprise; not a discussion of 
sociological problems, but a conviction that men 
shall at least have a chance for a normal life while 
making a living. 


























The bunk-room is the lumber-jack’s only lounging-place 


‘The cook-room is the most orderly place in the camp 






































































MISS BARRYMORE IN A NEW PLAY 


As “Zoe Biundelf” in Sir Arthur Wing Pinero’s play, ‘“ Mid-Channel,” 
Miss Ethel Barrymore will come to New York next month 
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The Valor of Ignorance 


THE VULNERABILITY OF THE UNITED STATES TO ARMED INVASION 


By Gen. Homer Lea 


THE SIXTH OF A SERIES OF GRAPHIC AND CONVINCING ARTICLES DEALING WITH 
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Tat Rey] HE defence of the State of Washing- 
iyPseaNy ton is relegated to three forts on the 
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more unprepared than those on the 
BE ROG SN Columbia. While one hundred and 
GR EN BED) i twenty-nine officers, three thousand 
‘a ~~ one hundred and eighty men, are 
necessary to man the guns already emplaced, there are, 
according to the Secretary of War, only twenty-seven 
officers, nine hundred and two men available, which 
means that four-fifths of these guns could not be 
served. 

As a defence against invasion the fortifications on 
Puget Sound are as valueless as those on the Colum- 
bia, and for the same reason, that they are remote 
from any possible base for invasion that could be 
selected by Japan in the debarkation of her first ex- 
pedition. This landing will occur (Chart III) in 
Gray’s and Willapa harbors. Should these harbor 
entrances be mined, then debarkation will be on the 
open beaches between the bays, or north of the 
entrance to Gray’s Harbor. 
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The first objective of the Japanese armies will not 


be the cities on Puget Sound, nor Portland, nor the 
cities on the Columbia, but will be. directed toward 
Chehalis and Centralia, two small towns fifty-seven 
miles eastward. ‘These places, four miles apart, con- 
stitute the strategic centre of both States, whether 
in relation to a defending force or invading armies. 
By schedule time Gray’s Harbor and Willapa Har- 
bor are but three hours westward; Seattle three 
hours to the north; Portland three hours and forty- 
five minutes to the south; the fortifications at the 
mouth of the Columbia seven hours and a quarter; 
the fortifications commanding the entrance to Puget 
Sound five hours and a half; Tacoma two hours; 
Olympia, the capital of the State, one hour and 
twenty-five minutes; the United States Naval Yard 
at Bremerton, four hours. Should it be necessary to 
march to any of these places they could be made in as 
many days as hours are given in the railroad schedule. 

Within seven hours by rail of this centre is to be 
found fifty-eight per cent. of the entire population 
of Oregon, while sixty-one per cent. of the entire 
population of Washington is within six hours. This 
strategic centre, midway between the centres of popu- 
lation in Oregon and Washington, is on and com- 
mands the only line of railroad that traverses these 
States north and south. Within three hours of this 
centre are eight landlocked and deep-water harbors— 
two on the south, two to the west, and four on the 
north—together with shipyards and naval stations. 

Portland, forming the right centre of the Japanese 
position, is connected with eastern Oregon and Wash- 
ington by the Columbia River and two parallel lines of 
railway. Seattle and Everett, forming the Japanese 
left centre, are connected with eastern Washington 
and Oregon by three parallel lines of railway. 

The full significance inherent in the seizure of this 
strategic centre is only realized when the results are 
viewed in the concrete. No opposition against the 
landing of Japanese armies is possible unless the 
American forces are equal in numbers and efficiency, 
and are, moreover, in occupation of this position in 
less than four weeks subsequent to the declaration of 
war. The forts at the mouth of the Columbia and 
on Puget Sound possess no defensive value whatever 
when concerned with the invasion of these States. 
The cities which they are supposed to protect will be 
occupied by the Japanese without the invading forces 
coming within fifty or a hundred miles of either forti- 
fications. As Portland and the cities on Puget Sound 
are possessed by the Japanese these ports will pass 
into their control without the firing of a shot. 

By this single movement Japan not alone possesses 
these States in a military sense, but economically and 
politically as well. She commands all lines of com- 
munication, all harbors, and practically the entire 
personal wealth of a territory that is larger and 


richer than the Japanese Empire. By the occupation - 


of this position she segregates and dominates the in- 
habitants, controls them and their activities, their 
productions and industries to a degree of unity and 
absolutism now unknown in this Republic. With the 
seizure and fortification of the Bitter Root Mountains 
east of Spokane, together with the Blue Mountains in 
eastern Oregon, the dominion of Japan over these two 
American States becomes complete. 
_ As the defencelessness of Washington and Oregon 
is due primarily to the failure on the part of this 
Republie to recognize the changes that modern science 
and invention have brought about in increasing the 
possibilities of invasion, and in altering to a corre- 
sponding degree the manner and means of defending 
Seaboard States, so is the undefended condition of 
southern California due to the same general reasons. 
These two localities, forming the extreme flanks of 
the Pacifie coast, are equally remote from the main 
centres of the Republic, separated therefrom by deserts 
and mountain chains. And while the forts of the 
north are without value, not only on account of their 
worthlessness, but because of their remoteness from 
any avenue of invasion, southern California is with- 
out even the delusive dependence of such fortifications. 
We have shown how simple, and yet how decisive, 
the conquest of Washington and Oregon will be, how 
Quickly it can be accomplished by Japan without 
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even the probability of a battle; yet the seizure of 
southern California presents less difficulties than are 
to be found in the northern States. 

. Southern California is less in area than one-half 
of the State of Oregon, but of this area three-fourths 
belong to deserts and mountains, while only a portion 
of the remaining one-fourth is inhabited. The cities 
and cultivated areas are all adjacent to the sea, so 
that over ninety per cent. of the entire population 
dwells within thirty miles of the ocean, while 94.25 
per cent. of the total wealth lies within this same dis- 
tance of the sea. 

The seizure of southern California is simplified by 
an increased concentration of wealth and population 
in a single seaboard county, where is to be found two- 
thirds of the entire population of this territory and 
more than two-thirds of its wealth. This delimitation 
of the strategic area is finally reduced to the environs 
of a single city, so that the conquest of the southern 
flank of the Pacific coast is relegated to and depends 
upon the seizure of the city of Los Angeles. Within 
this city alone is to be found more than half of the 
entire population and wealth of southern California. 
It constitutes the political, economic, and railroad 
centre of this entire territory. All other cities, com- 
munities, and industries are dependent upon it. If 
every city in this region except Los Angeles were 
seized by the enemy, southern California would still 
remain, militarily, politically, and economically, a 
part of the Republic; but if Los Angeles passed into 
possession of an invading force, the whole of southern 
California would fall though not another blow were 
struck. There is not a city nor community in this 
region that can exist for any portion of time after 
Los Angeles is in the possession of the enemy, though 
no hostile demonstration were made against it. There 
is not a town, nor even a rural community, that 
is self-dependent nor interdependent. All are, as a 
whole, suburban to Los Angeles. 

San Diego, in a military sense, politically and 
economically, is without relative importance. This 
city, as all other towns in southern California, is 
but a distant suburb of Los Angeles, connected to it 
by a single strand of 


OF THE PACIFIC COAST BY THE FORCES OF JAPAN 


made toward its defence has been the advocacy of 
fortifying Point Fermin at the entrance of San Pedro 
Harbor. This proposal but demonstrates that to 
which we have already called attention, the prevailing 
ignorance concerning modern warfare. 

We have heretofore shown the general state of 
deterioration inherent in the existent fortifications 
of the Republic, together with the depleted condition 
of the Coast Artillery, a state of decadence that has 
resulted in rendering useless four-fifths of the guns al- 
ready emplaced. Until there is a complete reorganiza- 
tion of the Republic’s military system, it is not only 
useless to construct new fortifications, but in so doing 
the nation is involved in new dangers to which we 
have already called attention. 

Fortifications for the entrance of San Pedro Har- 
bor possess no intrinsic or relative importance as 
regards the defence of Logs Angeles. They belong, not 
to the land defences of this region, but to the naval, 
and their erection presupposes the presence of an 
active fleet in these waters. San Pedro may be made 
a naval base, but beyond that it possesses no defensive 
value whatsoever. The purposes of such fortifications 
are specific: the defence of the harbor itself, or a fleet 
based upon it. The sphere of actual defence belonging 
to such fortifications is determined by a semicircle, the 
radii of which are the effective range of their guns. 
Modern harbor fortifications are not self-defensive. 
Their protection depends upon either a fleet of sufli- 
cient strength to prevent the transportation and land- 
ing of the enemy’s forces, or mobile armies able to 
prevent the enemy from gaining a foothold on any por- 
tion of the coast, whether adjacent to or distant from 
the fortifications to be attacked. 

We have already shown the impossibility of naval 
deferice for the Pacific coast whenever the American 
Navy is in the Atlantic prior to the beginning of hos- 
tilities, or whenever the American fleets in the Pacific 
are inferior to the entire Japanese navy. The fortifi- 
cation of San Pedro presupposes a navy many times 
larger than at present, the size of the fleets in the 
Pacifie and their efficiency for war service being deter- 
mined by the extent of the Japanese naval development. 





railway. With the 
severance of this artery 
of trade—whether it 
occurs a mile north of 
San Diego or at Los An- 
geles, one hundred and 
twenty-seven miles dis- 
tant, is immaterial—the 
fate of that city is the 
same. With the enemy 
in control of the ocean, 
the isolation of San 
Diego is complete. Like 
ancient Carthage, it is 
built where the sea and 
desert meet. Westward 
is the ocean; eastward, 
southward, and north- 
eastward, just beyond 
its environs, reclaimed 
from the deserts, rise 
hillsides as barren as 
those that are beyond 
the Valley of the Tombs. 

The single line of rail- 
road, which is this city’s 
means of communica- 
tion, runs northward 
along the coast for a 
distance of seventy-four 
miles, within four hun- 
dred to nine hundred 
yards of  tide-water. 
Thus a single vessel can 
blockade this city by 
land and by sea. So 
complete is the geo- 
graphical and strategic 
isolation of San Diego, 
that a rampart of 
Gibraltars would not 
increase its military 
significance, nor add a 
single element to the de- 
fence of southern Cali- 
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fornia. Its capitulation 
will be brought about 
by ignoring its exist- 
ence. This, under simi- 
lar conditions, has hap- 
pened many times be- 
fore in the wars! of man. 

Though Los Angeles 
constitutes, as will be 
seen, the single strate- 
gic point upon which 
depends the _ security 
of southern California, 
no effort, up to the 
present time, has been 
made’ to render it 
secure from attack, 
One regiment can now 
occupy the city with im- 
punity. The only effort 
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destruction of life and 























devastation of the ecoun- 
try. 

We have called atten- 
tion to the brevity of 
modern wars in general 
and naval movements 
in particular: how, 
within a few weeks 
after war is declared, 
econeurrent with the 
seizure of the Philip- 
pines, Hawaii, and 
Alaska, will the con- 
quest of Washington 
and Oregon be consum- 
mated. In the same 
manner and_ within 
three months after hos- 
tilities have been begun 
other armies will land 
upon the seaboard of 
southern California. 

The question that 
now rises naturally in 
the thoughts of the 
reader is, What will 
the United States be 
doing during these 
























three months? In- 
stantly the mind is 
crowded, not alone with 
the speculations of vic- 
tory, but with the vague 
grandeur of a nation’s 
hope. The Old Lamp is 
rubbed and vast armies 
are suddenly mobilized ; 
armaments are brought 
out of hidden recess 
great generals’ are 
made in the twinkling 
of an eye; then, winged, 
these legions take their 
flight across the moun- 
tains and deserts of the 
West. But what will 
actually take place in 
the Republie after war 
is declared is so well 
known as to make it 
unnecessary again to 
refer to the confusion, 
ignorance, _peculation, 
and complete lack of 
every form of military 
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seizure will secure Japan’s absolute dominion over these two States 


Fortifications at San Pedro, without a fleet rela- 
tively as strong as that of the enemy, are useless. 
As Los Angeles is the objective point, landings will 


be made upon the closest available seaboard. And 
in a military sense San Pedro is twice as far from 
Los Angeles as Santa Monica Bay. This harbor, 


moreover, is so contracted that the danger of sub- 
marine mines and torpedoes would, under all cireum- 
stances, prohibit its utilization by the Japanese until 
the harbor itself and the surrounding country passed 
into their control. Santa Monica Bay, on the other 
hand, gives a free seaboard of over twenty miles in 
extent—adjacent to the environs of Los Angeles. 

So long as this city forms the objective of invading 
armies their forces will not, under any circumstances, 
land within twenty miles of San Pedro Harbor, and the 
forts at that point must, regardless of their strength, 
capitulate whenever Ios Angeles is seized. To hold 
these proposed fortifications against a land attack 
would require as great an army as might, in the be- 
ginning, delay the invasion of southern California. 
Once an enemy gains the shores of Santa Monica Bay, 
San Pedro must, owing to the peculiar topographical 
features of the peninsula, either fall to an inferior 
foree or be defended on a continuous front of a num- 
ber of miles. 

Extending across the San Pedro Peninsula almost 
east and west is a range of barren hills, similar to 
those north of Port Arthur, with an irregular erest 
exceeding a thousand feet in height, and nearly twelve 
miles in length. Sixteen hundred yards north of the 
proposed fortifications the contour rises to two hun- 
dred and eighty feet; at three thousand yards the 
elevation is five hundred feet; at five thousand yards 
the elevation increases to nine hundred feet; while at 
six thousand five hundred yards is the crest of the 
ridge, fourteen hundred feet above the proposed bat- 
teries. This ridge continues westward to Santa 
Monica Bay, so that any attack upon the forts de- 
fending San Pedro would be by that bay, the enemy 
moving eastward and occupying this range of hills. 
Once these heights are seized the harbor and forts 
would be rendered untenable. The base of an attack 
on San Pedro is identical with that of an advance on 
Los Angeles—the bay of Santa Monica. 

As the whole of southern California will pass into 
the hands of an invading force once Los Angeles is 
occupied, all means employed for the defence of this 
region must be directed toward the security of this 
city, its environs, and communications. 

So extensive is the seaboard by which Los Angeles 
can be attacked and so close is the city to the se: 
that the only means—once command of the sea is 
lost—which can insure it from capture is to prepare 
before war systematically and thoroughly such means 
for the defence of the entire seaboard by mobile armies 
as modern warfare demands. Isolated fortifications, 
small and inefficient forces, will not only not hinder 
nor even delay the conquest of this region a single 
day, but will, on the other hand, result in useless 


Japan, this Republic is 
at present less prepared 
and less capable than it has ever been prior to any 
war undertaken by it in the past. Due to the scorn of 
consequence, to the vanity of ignorance and indifference 
toward military preparation, no force can be placed 
on the seaboard of southern California either within 
three months or nine months that would delay the ad- 
vance of the Japanese armies a single day. 

Irrespective of armament and ante-bellum prepara- 
tion, however, we find other conditions that would pre- 
vent the mobilization of an army in southern Cali- 
fornia capable of defending it against invasion and 
conquest. 

The maximum foree that can be mobilized in the 
Republic immediately following a declaration of war 
is less than one hundred thousand men, of whom two- 
thirds are militia. This force, made up of more than 
forty miniature armies, is scattered, each under sepa- 
rate military and civil jurisdiction, over the entire 
nation. By the time these heterogeneous elements are 
gathered together, organized into proper military units 
and made ready for transportation to the front, the 
States of Washington and Oregon will have been in- 
vaded and their conquest made complete by a vastly 
superior force. 

At this stage the nation is brought face to face 
with the weakness inherent in republican forms of 
government during war—the supremacy of popular 
control over military movements. With the seizure 
of the Philippines, Hawaii, and Alaska the excite- 
ment and clangor in the nation would be very great, 
but with the invasion and conquest of two States 
forming an integral part of the Union the tide of 
patriotism and of wrath would well still higher, and 
the populace would be satisfied with nothing less than 
an immediate advance against the Japanese. Being 
ignorant or indifferent as to the military efficiency of 
Japan or what even constitutes it, vain in their valor 
and in the victories of the past, the entire country, 
from the most remote hamlet to the Congress of the 
nation, would urge the direction of the mobilized 
forces against the Japanese occupying Washington and 
Oregon. 

Whether popular demand. would succeed in divert- 
ing the American forces in’ the direction of these 
States or not is immaterial as far as the present 
strategie situation is concerned, for it is certain that 
they would not be turned to the extreme southern 
flank of the Pacifie coast, placing them in a position 
almost as remote from the invading armies as if they 
had not been moved west of the Mississippi, still 
leaving the whole coast, except a small area, exposed 
to invasion. If popular opinion did not prevail or the 
forees were not retained in the East, the only point 
upon which they could concentrate, as stated before, 
would be San Francisco. If mobilized there prior to 
the invasion of southern California, this flank would 
still remain defenceless, inasmuch as these forces could 
not move five hundred miles to the southward without 
diverting the Japanese attack upon San Francisco 
and exposing the most strategic point on the Pacific 
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coast to capture. This would permit the union of the 
Japanese armies seizing San Francisco with those 
occupying Washington and Oregon, relegating the 
American position to an extreme and strategically un- 
important flank. 

The probabilities of the American armies being di- 
rected against the Japanese forces in Washington and 
Oregon through the force of popular agitation pre- 
sents this apparently anomalous condition: that the 
larger the American armies are at the time of in- 
vasion—regardless of what portion of the coast it may 
be—the more certain are these forces to be directed 
against that point. Two factors determine this: 

(1) The numerical equality or superiority of the 
first Japanese expedition over the entire American 
land forces, preventing an American army of corre- 
sponding strength from being sent against it simul- 
taneously with the despatch of similar forces against 
other probable points of invasion. 

(2) The power of popular opinion to direct the 
available military establishment against the invading 
forces, regardless of the general military situation or 
strategic considerations. 

Japan, to make this condition constant, needs but to 
have the strength of her first column proportionate 
to that of the entire American forees, which would be 
relatively small as regards her military establishment, 
even if the American standing army were five times its 
present size. So long as the existent military system 
continues in the Republic there can be no adequate de- 
fence of any single portion of the Pacific coast within 
a year after a declaration of war, nor the three spheres 
within as many years. 

Three or four months after war is declared will 
find Japan in occupation of all insular possessions, 
Washington and Oregon, with an American Army of 
less than one hundred thousand men either assem- 
bling in the East, moving against the Japanese in the 
North, or concentrating at San Francisco. 

Japan, landing an army on the shores of southern 
California, at this time, would occupy, without oppo- 
sition, the strategic centre of this region on the fol- 
iowing day, and the conquest of southern California 
would be, in a practical sense, complete. 

We now come to the consideration of the most im- 
portant phase of the military oeccupaney of southern 
California by Japan. it has nothing to do with the 
intrinsic worth of this region, neither its economie 
nor political significance, but appertains alone to its 
strategic value, its necessity for and capacity of de- 
fence against subsequent efforts on the part of this 
Republic to reconquer the Pacific States. 

There are only three avenues by which armies can 
gain entrance to the Pacific coast from the eastern 
portion of the United States, and southern California 
constitutes one of these avenues, hence the possession 
of this region early is essential to Japanese control. 

The conformation of this section is peculiarly 
adapted to effective defence from the Pacific side. The 
seacoast from Mexico to Point Conception is an 
elongated, irregular crescent, and with but isolated 
exceptions—as the valley holding the towns and orange 
orchards of San Bernardino, Riverside, and Redlands— 
the inhabitable area follows the sea-line and extends 
back but a comparatively few miles. North and east- 
ward of this oasis region are four principal mountain 
ranges: the San Jacinto, San Bernardino, San Ga- 
briel, and Tehachapi, with the crest-line ranging from 
five to eleven thousand feet. Beyond these mountains 
are deserts. lava beds, and valleys of death. 

Entrance into southern California is gained by 
three passes—the San Jacinto, Cajon, and Saugus, 
while access to the San Joaquin Valley and central 
California is by the Tehachapi. It is the control of 
these passes that determines Japanese supremacy on 
the southern flank of the Pacific coast, and it is 
their adaptability to defence that determines the true 
strategic value of southern California to the Japanese. 

Los Angeles forms the main centre of these three 
passes, and lies within three hours by rail of each of 
them, while San Bernardino, forming the immediate 
base of forces defending Cajon and San Jacinto passes, 
is within one hour by rail of both passes. 

The mountain chains encompassing the inhabited 
regions of southern, California might be compared to 
a great wall thousands of feet in height, within 
whose enclosures are those fertile regions which have 
made the name of this State synonymous with all that 
is abundant in nature. These mountains, rugged and 
inaccessible to armies from the desert side, form a 
barrier impregnable except by the three gateways men- 
tioned. 

Standing upon Mount San Gorgonio or San Antonio 
one can look westward and southward down upon an 
endless succession of cultivated fields, towns, and 
hamlets, orchards, vineyards, and orange groves, as 
fair and luxuriant a region as is ever given man to 
contemplate; a region wherein shall be based the 
Japanese forces defending these passes. To the north 
and east across the top of this mountain wall are 
forests, innumerable streams, and abundance of forage. 
But suddenly at the outward rim all vegetation ceases; 
there is a drop—the desert begins. 

The Mojave is not a desert in the ordinary sense of 
the word, but a region with all the characteristics of 
other lands, only here Nature is dead or in the last 
struggle against death. Its mills are volcanic scoria 
and cinders, its plains bleak with red dust; its 
meadows covered with desiccated and seared vegeta- 
tion; its springs, sweet with arsenic, are rimmed, not 
by verdure, but with the bones of beast and: man. 
Its gaunt forests of yvueca bristle and twist in its 
winds and brazen gloom. Its mountains, abrupt and 
bare as sun-dried skulls, are broken with cajions that 
are furnaces and gorges that are catacombs. Man has 
taken cognizance of this deadness in his nomenclature. 
There are Cofiin Mountains, Funeral Ranges, Death 
Valleys, Dead Men’s Cafions, dead beds of lava, dead 
lakes, and dead seas. All here is dead. This is the 
ossuary of Nature; yet American armies must tra- 
verse it and be based upon it whenever they undertake 
to regain southern California. To attack these forti- 
fied places from the desert side is a military under- 
taking pregnant with greater difficulties than any ever 
attempted in all the wars of the world, 
























N Canada, as in the United States, 
* there are two legislative bodies— 
federal and the provincial. 
4 Each body has its own sphere of 
4 legislation, and generally it is not 
x difficult to reach a conclusion as to 
Asy whether the federal or the provin- 

— authority 

any matter. This state of affairs 
does not exist, however, in respect of companies. Each 
province has jurisdiction over “the incorporation of 
companies for provincial objects.” The Federal Par- 
liament also has company jurisdiction. Consequently, 
we find in every province two Companies Acts in 
foree—one enacted by the provincial legislature and 
the other by the Parliament of Canada. Of course it is 
too much to expect any. uniformity of legislation. 

In respect of the matter at present under discussion 
—the legal restrictions placed around company pro- 
motions in Canada—there is almost no legislation on 
the subject except in Ontario. The floating of com- 
panies and the ‘selling of stock in the other provinces 
have not yet rendered the subject one of pressing im- 
portance to the provincial legislatures, and the Federal 
Parliament has left the matter entirely alone. 

In the year 1907 the Ontario Legislature passed a 
Companies Act which enacted very important. legisla- 
tion affecting companies selling shares to the public 
within the Province of Ontario, and a direct attempt 
was made to control promotions of companies which 
offered shares for public subscription. 

Before the company can sell its shares in Ontario 
a prospectus must be filed with the Provincial Secre- 
tary. The part of the Act respecting prospectuses ap- 
plies not only to companies incorporated under the 
Ontario Companies Act, but to other companies, 
whether incorporated under the laws of the Province 
of Ontario or otherwise, the shares, debentures, or 
other securities of which are dealt in within the 
Province of Ontario. This prospectus must be filed in 
the case of companies incorporated under Ontario 
laws as soon as the number of shareholders is in- 
creased by a number greater by ten than the number 
of applicants for incorporation or its debentures or 
other securities are held by more than ten persons; 
and in the ease of other companies as soon as they 
have more than ten shareholders or holders of de- 
bentures or other securities within the Province of 
Ontario. This prospectus must be filed before it is 
published, and it must state on its face that it has 
been so filed. 

The requirements of the prospectus may con- 
veniently be considered under four heads—(a) The 
organization and promotion of the company, (b) Di- 
rectors, (c) the issue of shares, (d) property 
purchased and contracts entered into. 

(a) Organization and promotion. 

The prospectus must set forth particulars of the 
organization of the company, the names, addresses, 
and occupation of the original incorporators and the 
number of shares which they subscribed for. It must 
contain an estimate of the preliminary expenses of the 
company and the amount paid or intended to be paid 
to any promoter, 

(b) Directors. 

The names, descriptions, and addresses of the di- 
rectors must be set forth and the provisions of the by- 
laws as to their qualification and remuneration. If 
any director has any interest in the promotion of the 
company or in any property to be acquired by the 
company, full particulars thereof must be given in the 
prospectus. 

(c) The issue of shares. 

If the by-laws of the company provide for a mini- 
mum subscription on which the directors may proceed 
to allotment, the particulars of the provision must be 
set out in the prospectus and also the provisions 
governing calls upon shares. If any shares have been 
issued or agreed to be issued as paid up in full or in 
part otherwise than in cash, the prospectus must set 
forth the number and amount. 

(d) Property and contracts. 

If the company has purchased property and proposes 
to pay for the same in whole or in part out of the 
proceeds of the shares offered for subscription, or if 
the purchase has not been completed at the date of the 
prospectus, then the names and addresses of the 
vendors of such property must be set forth with the 
amount of the purchase price in cash shares or de- 
bentures. The amount paid for good-will must be 
specified. So, too, every material contract entered 
into by the company within three years before the date 
of the prospectus must be mentioned, with dates and 
the parties to such contract, and a reasonable place 
and time must be named when the contracts may be 
inspected. 

_The filing of the prospectus in the office of the Pro- 
vineial Secretary does not fulfil the duty of the com- 
pany to the public. The definition of the word pros- 
pectus given in the Act is so wide that no one can 
issue any notice having for its object subscriptions for 
shares m a company without setting forth the informa- 
tion stated above to be required in the prospectus, with 
an exception of small importance in the case of news- 
paper notices, and some other exceptions as to organi- 
zation particulars in the case of a company more than 
three years in business. 

The prospectus is given so important a place that 
all Purchases of shares and debentures of a company 
Tequired to file a prospectus are deemed to be induced 
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by the prospectus, and no subscription induced by 
verbal representation is binding on the subscriber un- 
less he has received a copy of the prospectus. 

The failure to observe the prospectus provisions of 
the Act will render a new company unable to com- 
mence business if it offers shares to the public; and 
the Act provides a penalty up to $200 and costs which 
may be imposed upon the persons responsible for the 
issue of a prospectus for any violation of such pro- 
visions. 

The department in charge of company matters in 
Ontario has been on the watch, and in many cases im- 
proper newspaper notices have been stopped and legal 
proceedings have been taken to protect the public from 
wildcat flotations. 

The Act, however, is not done with companies even 
when the prospectus has been duly filed and published. 
Mention has already been made of the minimum sub- 
scription upon which the directors may proceed to 
allotment. It is by means of this “ minimum  sub- 
scription ” that the authorities have a second hold on 
publie selling of shares. No allotment can be made 
of any shares offered to the public unless the whole 
amount of the minimum subscription has been sub- 
scribed and the sum payable on application has been 
paid on all such shares. If no minimum subscription 
has been named, then the whole amount offered to the 
public for subscription becomes the minimum. 

If these conditions have not been fulfilled within 
ninety days after the first issue of the prospectus, the 
money received from applicants for shares must be 
forthwith repaid, and if such payment is not made 
within ten days more the directors are jointly and 
severally liable to repay the money with interest at 
five per cent., and a director cannot escape liability 
unless he can prove that the loss of the money was not 
due to misconduet or negligence on his part. It is im- 
portant to observe that an applicant for shares is not 
able to contract himself out of the benefit of these 
provisions. 

The government has a supervision over the allotment 
because the facts of the allotment must be declared to 
by the Secretary or a director of the company. The 
declaration must also show that the directors of the 
company have paid for such shares as they are liable 
to pay for in cash to an amount equal in proportion to 
the other applicants. A new company offering shares 
to the public cannot commence business without filing 
this declaration, and all moneys received by or on 
behalf of such company must be held in trust in a 
chartered bank until the Provincial Secretary has 
issued his certificate permitting the company to com- 
mence business. There is a penalty of $50 a day for 
commencing business in contravention of these pro- 
visions, which may be imposed on any person respon- 
sible for the violation. 

Every allotment of shares offered to the public comes 
under the view of the department in the return of 


the allotment, which must be made within a month 
thereafter and filed with the Provincial Secretary. 
This return must contain full particulars of the allot- 
ment and payments made thereunder, and the names, 
addresses, and descriptions of the allottees. The 
penalty for violation of this provision is $50 a day. 

In the case of a newly organized company the sub- 
seriber has still another protection in the provision 
for the “ Statutory Meeting.” This meeting must be 
held not less than one month nor more than three 
months from the date on which the company is en- 
titled to commence business. 

The directors must, at least ten days before the day 
fixed for the meeting, forward to every shareholder 
of the company a report, certified by not less than two 
directors, stating the particulars of the number of 
shares allotted, whether in cash or partly paid-up, 
the total amount of cash received in respect of such 
shares, a statement of the receipts and payments of 
the company on capital account to the date of the 
report, an account or estimate of the preliminary ex- 
penses of the company, the names, addresses, and de- 
scriptions of the directors, auditors, manager, and 
secretary, and the particulars of any contract, the 
modification which is to be submitted to the meeting 
for its approval, and the particulars of the modifica- 
tion proposed—in short, a complete review of the posi- 
tion of the company up to the date of the report. A 
copy of this report, certified at least by two directors, 
must be filed with the Provincial Secretary immedi- 
ately after it has been sent out to the members of the 
company. 


When this meeting is held the directors are re- 
quired to cause a full list of the shareholders of the 


company, with their names, descriptions, and addresses 
and the number of shares held by them respectively, 
to be produced at the commencement of the meeting 
and to remain open and accessible to any shareholder 
of the company during the continuance of the meeting, 
and all matters relating to the formation of the com- 
pany or arising out of the report may be discussed at 
the meeting. 

If this statutory meeting is not held, then any share- 
holder may at the expiration of fourteen days after 
the last day on which the meeting ought to have been 
held petition the court for the winding up of the 
company. 

From a consideration of these provisions it will be 
seen that any person of ordinary intelligence has the 
means of finding out the position of practically every 
company which sells shares to the public in Ontario. 
The Provincial Legislature provides ample means for 
obtaining all the information that one may reasonably 
require. If the information is not filed with the 
department the intending subscriber should beware; at 
any rate he should not blame any one but himself 
when the government has placed so many restrictions 
around the company which sells shares to the public. 
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—From Mr. Taft's Seattle Speech 









SOME HELPFUL HINTS 


(a NEWS item from the other side of 


\ 


ICE 


cS ZG the water states that the German 


- 


Emperor has recently installed bath- 
tubs in the homes of the tenants 
Yon his estates. The tubs are re- 
YS) ported to be combination affairs 
) which can be used for bathing pur- 
AR poses, wash-tubs, or a dining-table. 

The combination is not new to us, 

of course, in a section of the world where the bath- 
tub is not infrequently used also for a coal-bin; but 
in view of the economies in space rendered necessary 
by modern conditions, it is perhaps just as well to 
emphasize the Kaiser’s act and forethought at this 
time in the hope that others will profit by his ex- 
ample. We hope to see the time when our modern 
apartment houses shall be provided not only with bath- 
tubs of this sort. but also with the following articles: 

An ice-chest which may also be used as a piano, 
a pants closet, and a bookcase. 

A window screen which may also do duty as an 
ash-sifter, a colander, a dinner-tray, and a bridge table. 

A front door key which shall also serve as a screw- 
driver, a butter-knife, a cigar-cutter, and a button- 
hook. 

A door mat which may be used on cold nights as a 
comforter, as well as a centrepiece for the library 
table, a silver-polisher, and a currycomb for Fido. 

A bookease which shall be so arranged that, after 
the books are placed, there shall be space left for 
a wine cellar, a cozy corner for the kitten, a safe- 
deposit vault for the family jewels, and a cubby- 
hole for the concealment of an occasional cold bird. 

A set of portiéres that can be easily removed from 
the rods and used as an opera cloak, a hall rug, a 
bath robe, and in the summer-time taken off into the 
woods to serve as a tent. 

A hallway long enough to be used on festal oc- 
casions as a bowling-alley, or, if the tenant is an 
amateur farmer, as a runway for incubator chickens, 
as a rifle-range, and hung with straps so that the 
tenant confined to the house by illness shall not miss 
one ofthe daily pleasures of Metropolitan life. 

A fire-escape that can be used as an al fresco dining- 
room in summer, a sun-parlor, a hen-roost, its iron 
slats tuned so that it may be turned into a xylophone 
without difficulty or used as a grille on which to broil 
an English mutton chop. 

A kitchen range that can serve also as a source of 
pleasure to a cook by being used as a talking-machine, 
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“Am I IN TIME FOR THE FOUR-O’CLOCK EXPRESS ?” 
“WELL, YES—IF YOU CAN RUN FAST ENOUGH; SHE 
WENT THROUGH HERE ABOUT FIVE MINUTES AGO.” 


or by the children on the cook’s day out as a bean-bag 
board. 

A stove-pipe that will not only carry off smoke to 
the chimney, but shall be so adjusted that it can be 
used for a hat-box suitable for a silk top-hat, a hiding- 
place for important papers, and, during the summer 
season, as a moth-proof repository for your wife’s 
dinner gowns. 

A janitor who will not only “jan” when he is 
wanted, but can also be used as a butler at a dinner 
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ECHOES FROM THE HONEYMOON: “ Who CARES FOR THE OLD WORLD ANYWAY?” 


to your swell friends, a chauffeur, a fourth hand at 
bridge, or best man at the wedding of your, maiden 
aunt. 


A HABITATION ENFORCED 
“ BARKER is living a life of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience.” 
“In a monastery, I suppose.” 
“ Nope—in a jail.” 





THE WHIRL OF TIME 


“Times has cert’n’y changed,” observed an_ octo- 
genarian darky in Alabama. “ Befo’ de wah it was) 
only de slaves dat was sold, but only de udder day, 
I hears a genulmen state dat an ‘ole mastah’ was 
sold at auction in New York for a whole lot o’ money. 
Times has cert’n’y changed.” 





FROM A HUMORIST’S NOTE-BOOK 


A Boston newspaper informs its readers that “an 
English lady has managed to collect fifty thousand 
playbills covering plays that she has witnessed.” A 
very remarkable woman this, to start in on the day 
of her birth and attend the theatre every night of 
her life, including Sundays, for a hundred and thirty- 
seven years. We fear she is no longer young. 

We are not at all given to unworthy suspicions of 
other men, and we dispute nobody’s claim to glory, 
but all the same we should really like to know what 
would happen to Messrs. Peary and Cook if the next 
issue of The Outburst were to contain the following 
cable despatch: 

MomMBAZzAzzA, August 30. 

“T have the pole. Shot it last night. Don’t worry 
about anybody else. I have everybody nailed. 

“ Collect. Bwana TUMBO.” 


The best kind of lynch law is that in which only 
judgment is suspended until the evidence is all in. 
It is easy, too, once you get the hang of it. 

Nebraska rules that when the day coaches on the 
railroads are full travellers may have Pullman seats 
free. Fine. Now let New York rule that when the 
hotels are jammed visitors to New York may have 
free board and lodging up at Lord Skibo’s palace, or 
anywhere else along Fifth Avenue that may suit their 
convenience. 

Something has got to be done to stop these sensa- 
tional reports put into circulation about our dis- 
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tinguished men. Even an ex-President has rights 
which all men are bound to respect, and the man who 
circulates a report that he shot a Camenbert in the 
jungle night before last should be haled before the 
bar of justice and made to realize that malicious 
statements of this sort are not the cheese. 











GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT § (visiting — the 
primary grade). “ Now, WILLIE JONES, CAN YOU TELL 
ME WHAT TIME SCHOOL BEGINS IN THE MORNING?” 

WILLIE JONES. “ YEs, sIR; NINE O’CLOCK IF THE 
TEACHER’S ON TIME, AND NINE FIFTEEN IF SHE’S LATE.” 





COMIC OPERA EXERCISES 
SOMEBODY LOVES ME 
A Lyric 
(To be sung by @ red-haired barytone in the presence 
of thirty-six Amazons and a pea-green moon) 
I HEARD a song the other night that filled my heart 
with joy. 
It filled my soul with glad delight—I was Somebody’s 
Boy! 
“ Somebody Loves You ”—that was it, a message filled 
with glee— 
I tell you that song made a hit—there’s Somebody 
Loves Me! ; 
Oh, Some-buddee loves me. 
Yes, Some-buddee loves me. 
I do not know the lady’s name, 
But Some-buddee loves me! 
She loves me with a love that’s true, 
The glad song says she does— 
I'd give a dollar if I knew 
Who that Somebody was! 


“Perhaps ’tis Hetty Green,’ says I. Oh, what a 
thought was that! 

It made my pulses go it spry, my heart went pit-a-pat. 

I dreamed of gilded palace walls, a vision rare of 
peace, 

3ut at the first of all my calls she called for the 
police! 


Maybe some Duchess o’er the sea of proud and haughty 
name 

With an extensive pedigree will prove to be the dame. 

I wrote Her Grace of Ballyhack and signed “ your 
little Dook.” 

Alas! the answer that came back brought me the iron 


hook. 
A Merry Widow next I sought—she’d several million 
bones. 


They’re welcome to a chap that’s naught but many 
pressing loans. . 
She smiled and blushed a rosy red while listening 
to my chat, 
And then she shook her pretty head and cut me— 
with her hat! 


So now I’m going to advertise to find out if I can 

Who is the maid with sparkling eyes who’s looking 
for the man 

That bears my name and wears my clo’es and owes 
my tailor. She 

Can put her slippers next to those that now are worn 
by me. Horace Dopp GAsTIT, 
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FOOTBALL SEASON 


HE football season 

was opened auspi- 

ciously last Thurs- 
day afternoon by _ the 
eleven of MacSwattem 
College, after having been 
spattered by the mud of 
a passing touring-car, 
rushed the latter and 
kicked three goals with 
the chauffeur before al- 
lowing him to proceed. 

The Arizona Corre- 
spondence School of Car- 
tooning will play a long-distance game of Rugby with 
an eleven from the Brooklyn Academy of Stenography 
next Saturday, all the plays taking place by telegraph, 
each team being provided with a dummy opposing 
eleven to operate on. 

The attempt of the authorities of Mollyecoddle Uni- 
versity to substitute tiddledywinks for football there 
this season has been abandoned, a committee of the 
students, clad in Kuklux costume, having called upon 
the president, unannounced, last night and overcome 
his objections to the old game. The debate, which was 
held on the banks of the village duck-pond, was most 
brilliant, according to reports, and it was not until 
the president had come up for the third time that he 
recognized the force of the opposing arguments. 

Football will not be taught at Vassar this year, the 
prevailing styles in sheath-gowns making it not only 
impossible for the team properly to protect itself 
with padding, but seriously interfering with free runs, 
or goals kicked from the field. This being the case, it 
is generally admitted that the championship will go 
to either Yale, Harvard, Princeton, or the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

By some hocus-pocus. on the part of an enemy of 
football an eggplant- was substituted for the ball in 
jast Saturday’s game between the Togus High School 
eleven and the team from Squeedunk Theological 
Academy. The substitution was not discovered until 
Squeedunk tried to kick a goal from the field, when 
the eggplant burst, severely spattering several players 
in the face, and utterly ruining the sweater of the 
captain of the Togus team. It would seem as if foot- 
ball were already sufficiently dangerous without the 
introduction of any such nefarious practices as this. 

The new pneumatic chest-protector recently offered 
by an enterprising athletie-supplies house will probably 
be ruled off the field for the balance of the season, 
owing to the sad accident at Oscaloosa last week, where 
five men from the Qssawatomie University were 
seriously injured by the explosion of one of these 
worn by the captain of an opposing team, upon whom 
they had jumped. One player was blown into the 
grand stand, landing on the lap of the wife of the 
Professor of Romance Languages, who was watching 
the game, while another was sent flying feet first 
into the stomach of the referee, who instantly de- 
clared the game a draw. 

Football is not taking the hold on Japan that was 
expected. At the recent game between the eleven of 
the Snickersnee Shinto Academy and the scrub eleven 
of the Tokio High School, it was found impossible to 
kick any goals, the goal-posts having been constructed 
of green bamboo, which grew sixty feet overnight. 
This incident has dampened the Japanese ardor for 
the game very materially. 








ODD ITEMS FROM EVERYWHERE 


A WRITER on raising garden-truck in a city devotes 
a half-column to telling his patients how to “ raise 
leeks on a roof.” We are not experts ourselves, but 
we should think the quickest way to do it would be 
to take a gimlet, bore a few holes in the roof, and 
water them profusely. 

If England is really scared to death over the pos- 
sibility of invasion by air-ship, why wouldn’t it be 
a good idea to plaster her coast-line and all her high 
spots with fly-paper ? : 

A philosopher is a man who feels honestly mirthful 
when a prestidigitator makes a mistake and really 
does break a cold-storage egg in his brand-new eight- 
dollar silk hat. 
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THE DISADVANTAGE 


Bildad wants to know how he shall sign his name 
to a letter to his tailor expressing regret that he 
cannot pay his bill just yet, either “ Yours truly,” 
“Yours always,” or “ Yours faithfully.” The question 
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VOTE WHILE YOU SHOP 


OLD GENTLEMAN: “ WHAT’S THAT BARGAIN OVER THERE?” 
FLOOR-WALKER: “It’s NO BARGAIN AT ALL, SIR. THIS IS ELECTION DAY, AND THAT IS OUR NEW 


FEATURE—A VOTING-BOOTH FOR WOMEN.” 
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OF BEING A SALMON 


is a new one to us, but on a chance how would “ Yours 
unremittingly ” do? 

The census-taker had just asked Mr. Bjonson how 
many children he had. “ Five,” said Bjonson. Just 
then there were scurrying sounds overhead, and the 
family physician came in and excitedly whispered 
something in Bjonson’s ear. ‘‘ Make that seven,” said 
}jonson. 

The Roosevelt way is the best way, after all. If 
he had bagged the pole he would have had it stuffed 
and sent to the Smithsonian Institution by now, and 
any explorer coming in second wouldn’t have found it 
at all. 

Yes, George, it is all right to call an old maid of 
forty-seven a “matchless maid,” but what is the use 
of rubbing it in? Who knows but that she has done 
her best, after all? 

Among the paradoxes of language there is nothing 
to beat the statement that when a man along about 
election-time declines to fuse he refuses. 

They are talking of running a Subway under Bos- 
ton Common. What effect this will have on Boston 
Preferred is not ‘known, but it will enable people who 
want to get in on the Common on the ground floor 
to do so without fear of a further drop. 

The faculties of Yale and Harvard are very busy 
these days conducting the regular autumn football 
examinations. Owing to the adoption of the honor 
system, it is believed that there will be no cribbing, 
and only those who are thoroughly prepared in grid- 
ironics and applied ballistics are likely to pass. 





FORTUNATE 


Cassipy. “Shure, Callahan’s always havin’ th’ 
worrst av luck! Now he’s lost his roight hand while 
blashtin’!” ; 

Griuican. “Oh, I dinnaw; it’s not as bad as it 
moight have been. Suppose he had been holdin’ his 
week’s wages in it at the toime?” 
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Ass 
; the camp and wore its offence upon 
its front long and low little rooms, 
each with its own door opening upon 
the shallow veranda. Such a house 
in a mining country is the dial fin- 
ger of prosperity. All the ores 
thereabouts were argent, and as the 
iords of far market-places made silver to go up a few 
points you were aware of it in the silken rustle and 
the heel click of satin slippers in the House. When 
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By Mary Austin 
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that way, as if but to pass the door-sill were to be 
seized of its full inheritance of turbulence and shame; 
and as the town poised and hung upon the turn of 
the appointed fortune of mining camps the House 
passed from being an outburst, an excess, to a back- 
water pool of enticement wherein men swam or sunk 
themselves; and at last, as the quality of its attrac- 
tions fell off with the grade of the ores, it became 
merely the overt sign of an admitted and ineradicable 
baseness. 

Always it served to keep alive in the camp the con- 
sciousness of style and the allurement of finery; for 
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Mrs. Henby gathered up her apronful of kindlings 


the Jews got their heads together and whispered in 
the Bourse the gay skirts would flit and the lights go 
out in the little rooms behind the two cottonwood 
trees that should have screened their entrances, but, 
clacking their leaves as if forever fluttered and aghast 
at what went on in them, betrayed it all the more. 
Inmates came and went; sometimes they had names 
and personalities, but mostly they were simply the 
women of the House, It was always spoken of in 


when the House was at its best, the conditions in 
desert camps, the price freight was, scrub-water to be 
bought by the gallon, the prohibitive cost of service, 
ground terribly the faces of good women. But they 
could always tell what kind of sleeves were being 
worn in San Francisco by watching the House. They 
all watched it—women whose lean breasts sagged 
from the lips of many children, virtuous slatters in 
calico, petted wives secure in a traditional honor; and 
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their comment kept a stir about it like the pattering 
trail of the wind in the ecttonwoods. In time, as the 
springs of mining interest drew away from that dis- 
trict to flash and rise again in some unguessed other 
side of the world, even that fell off before the dead 
weight of stable interests and a_ respectability too 
stale to be curious: the ground about it was parcelled 
off; all the accustomed activities of small towns went 
on around it screened from its contamination by no 
more than a high board fence from which in time 
the palings rotted away. Good women exercised them- 
selves no more against it than to prevent their chil- 
dren from playing under the shade of the two cotton- 
woods that broadened before it like the shadow of 
professional impropriety behind which the House had 
shrunk, and in its condition of unregarded sordidness 
pointed the last turn of the dial. 

About this time it came into the sole possession 
of Hard Mag, who was handsome enough to have done 
much better by herself and concerning whom nothing 
worth recording might have transpired had it not 
been for Mrs. Henby. 

The Henbys had taken the place which faced the 
adjacent street and butted on the back yard of the 
House. Henby was blast foreman at the Eclipse and 
came home every other Sunday; and his wife, who 
was very fond of him, found a consolation for the lack 
of his company in the ordered life of the town. ‘To 
wash on Monday, iron on Tuesday, bake on Wednesday, 
and keep the front room always looking as if nobody 
lived in it gave Mrs. Henby a virtuous sense of well- 
being that she had not known in twenty years of 
scrambled existence at the mines. The trouble with 
Mrs. Henby was that she had no children. If there 
had been small footsteps going about the rooms and 
small finger-clutchings at her dress she would have 
been perfectly happy and, consequently, had no time 
to trouble about the doings of the House. There had 
been hopes—but at forty, though her cheeks were 
smooth and bright, her hair still black, and her figure 
looking as if it had been melted and poured into her 
neat print wrapper, Mrs. Henby did not hope any 
more. She made a silk crazy-quilt for the bed-lounge 
in the parlor and began to take an interest in Hard 
Mag and the draggled birds of passage that preened 
themselves occasionally in the dismantled rooms of the 
House, though, being the most virtuous of women, 
she would never have admitted the faintest distraction 
in the affairs of “ such like.” 

It began by Mrs. Henby discovering, through the 
eracks of the fence, that Mag in the intervals of 
sinning was largely occupied with the task of widowed 
and neglected women. Mrs. Henby cut kindlings for 
herself sometimes if Henby was detained at the mine 
beyond his week-end visits, but to see Mag of the hard 
red lips, the bright unglinting hair, and the burnt- 
out blackness of her eyes under the long pale lids so 
employed made it of an amazing opprobriousness. For, 
as Mrs. Henby understood it, the root of sin lay in 
self-indulgence and might be fostered by such small 
matters as sitting too much in rocking-chairs and 
wearing too becoming hats; she saw it now as the 
sign of an essential incompetency in the offices of 
creditable living. Mag, she perceived, did not even 
know how to pin up her skirts properly when she 
swept the back stoop. To sce her thus fumbling at 
the mechanism of existence was to put her forever 
beyond the reach of resentment into the region of 
pitiable humanness. In time it grew upon Mrs. Henby 
that the poor creatures who took the air of late after- 
noons in the yard behind the House might have pos- 
sibilities even of being interested in the crazy-quilt 
and the garden and being prevented by some mys- 
terious law of their profession from doing so. She 
went so far upon this supposition as to offer Mag 
a bunch of radishes out of her minute vegetable plot, 
which Mag, to her relief, refused. Mrs. Henby could 
no more refrain from neighborliness than she could 
help being Jarge at the waist, but she really would not 
like to be seen handing things through the fence to 
the inmates of the House. She came to that in time, 
though. 

Some wretched consort of Mag’s fell sick at the 
House of the lead- poisoning common in the mines 
when the doctor was away at Maverick and nobody 
in the neighborhood so skilled in the remedies proper 
to the occasion as Mrs. Henby. This, led to several 
conferences and the passage between the palings of 
sundry preparations of hot milk and soups and cus- 
tards. . Mrs. Henby would ‘hand them out after night- 
fall and find the dishes on her side of the fence in 
the morning. She was so ashamed of it that she 
never told even her husband, and, the man having 
gone away to his own place and died there, Mag had 
nobody to tell it to in any case. But Mrs. Henby 
always entertained a subconscious sureness that some- 
thing unpleasant was likely to come of her condonings 
of iniquity, and: one morning when she came out of 
the kitchen door to find Mag furtively waiting at the 
fence she roughed forward all the quills of her re- 
spectability at once. Mag leaned her breast upon the 
point of a broken paling as though the sharpness of 
it stayed her. She had no right to the desultory 
courtesies of back-fence neighborliness and did not at- 
tempt them. 

“T’ve had a letter,” she said, abruptly, showing it 
clenched against her side; the knuckles of her hand 
were strained and white. 

“- letter?” 
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“From Kansas; my daughter’s coming.” She low- 
ered her voice and looked back cautiously at the shut 
House as if the thing would overhear. 

So she had a daughter—this painted piecee—and Goi- 
fearing women might long and long. Twenty years’ 
resentment began to burn in Mrs. Henby’s cushiony 
bosom. 

“What you doing with a daughter?” she said. 

“Oh,” cried Mag, impatiently, “I had her years 
ago—ten—eleven years. She has been living with 
my aunt in Kansas—and now my aunt is dead and 
they are sending her.” 

“Who is sending her 

“T don’t know---the neighbors. I’ve nobody belong- 
ing to me back there. They have to do something 
with her, so they are sending her to me here!” She 
struck upon the paling wickedly with her hand. 

“ Where’s her father?” Mrs. Henby’s interest rose 
superior to her resentment. 

‘How should I know? I tell you it was a long time 
ago. I came away when she was a little, little baby. 
My aunt was religious and couldn’t have anything to 
do with me, but she took care of—her. I sent money.” 

Mrs. Henby recalled herself to the aloofness of en- 
tire respectability. “If your aunt wouldn’t have 
you I don’t see how she could feel to abide your 
money.” 

“T told her I was married,” said Mag, “and re- 
spectable.” She leaned upon the paling and laughed 
a hard, sharp laugh. 

Mrs. Henby gathered up her apronful of kindlings. 
“Well, you’ve made your bed,” she said. “I guess 
you will lie in it.” 

But she sat down trembling as soon as she had shut 
the door. A daughter—to that woman—and she— 
Mrs. Henby went about shaking her head and _ taik- 
ing to herself with indignation. All day the House 
remained shut and slumbering, its patched and un- 
washed windows staring blankly on the yard; but if 
ever Mrs. Henby came out of her kitchen door, as 
if she were the cuckoo on the striking of the hour, 
Mag appeared from the House. It was evident she 
had ordered a clear field for herself, for no one came 
out in draggled finery to take the air that day. It 
was dusk before Mrs. Henby’s humanness got the bet- 
ter of her. She went out to the wood-pile and whis- 
pered to the stirring of Mag’s dress. 

““When’s she coming?” 

“ Wednesday. She will be started before I can get 
a letter to her.” 

“ Well, I reckon you’ll have to take her,” said Mrs. 
Henby, unconsolingly. 

A flash of Mag’s insuperable hardness broke from 
her. ‘ She'll spoil trade,” she said. 

Mrs. Henby looked up at the dusky bulk of the House 
beyond her, lines of light at the windows like the red 
lids of distempered eyes. All at once and, as she said 
afterward, without for the moment any conscious 
relativity, she recalled the quagmires of unwarned 
water-holes where cattle sink and flounder and the 
choking call of warning that sounds to the last above 
the stifling slime. When Mag said that about the 
child and her way of making a living Mrs. Henby 
jumped. She thought she heard the smothering suck 
of the mire. Somebody in the House laughed and 
cried out coarsely, and then she heard Mag’s voice 
going on hurriedly behind the palings. 

“Mrs. Henby! Mrs. Henby! You’ve got to help 
me! I must find some place for her to board! She 
has been well brought up, I tell you! My aunt is 
religious! She would be a comfort to some good 
person !” ; 

“ Meaning me, I suppose,” snuffed Mrs. Henby. Mag 
had not meant anybody in particular, but she swept it 
up urgently. 

“Oh, if you would—-she’d be a comfort to you! 
She’s real sweet-looking—they sent me her picture 
once.” She felt for phrases to touch the other woman, 
but they rang insincerely. ‘ You’d be the saving of 
her—if you would.” 

“Well, I won’t,” snapped Mrs. Henby, and as soon 
as she was inside she locked the door against even 
the suggestion. “ Me to take anything off that painted 
piece!” she quivered, angrily. 

It was five days until Wednesday and Mag stuck 
to her trail insistently. 

“You been thinking of what I said last night?” 
she questioned, in the morning interval at the wood- 
pile. Mrs. Henby denied it, but she had. She had 
thought of what Henby would say to it and wondered 
if Mag’s daughter had hard eyes and bright, unglinting, 
canary-colored hair. She thought of what explanation 
she might make to the neighbors in case she decided 
suddenly to adopt the daughter of—of an old friend 
in Kansas; then she thought of the faces of the women 
who.went in and out of the House and resolved not 
to think any more. 

She kept away from the wood-pile as much as pos- 
sible during Saturday and Sunday, but Monday eve- 
ning she heard Mag calling her from the back of the 
yard. This was the worst yet, for there was no telling 
who might overhear. 

“Mrs. Henby,” demanded the painted piece, “ are 
you going to see that innocent child brought to this 
place and never lift a hand to it?” 

“T don’t know as I got any call to interfere,” said 
Mrs. Henby. 

“And you with a good home and calling yourself 
Christian and all,” went on the hard one. “ Besides, 
I’d pay you.” 

“T don’t feel to need any of your money,” thrust 
in Mrs. Henby, resentfully. “I guess I could take 
care of one child without—but I ain’t going to.” She 
broke off and moved rapidly toward the house. 

“Mrs. Henby, listen to me,” cried Mag, shaking at 
the palings as though they had been the bars of a 
cage and she trapped in it. “For God’s sake, Mrs. 
Henby, you must. Mrs. Henby, if you won’t listen 
to me here I shall come to your house.” Mrs. Henby 
heard the crack of the rotten palings as she shut the 
door. “Mrs. Henby! Mrs. Henby!” threatened the 
voice, “I’m coming in!” then the crash of splintering 
wood and Mag’s hand on the knob. 

The vehemence of her mood, her tragic movements, 
the bright vividness of her lips and hair, seemed to 
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force Mrs. Henby into the attitude of the offender. 
She sat limply in a chair twisting her hands in her 
fat lap while the other assailed her. Behind her on 
the wall Mag’s shadow shook and threatened like 
the shape of an uncouth destiny. 

“T know what you are thinking, Mrs. Henby. You 
think there’s bad blood and she will turn out like me 
maybe, but I tell you it’s no such thing. Look here! 
If it’s any satisfaction to you to know—I was good 
when I had her and her father was good—only we 
were young and didn’t know any better. We hadn’t 
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what is troubling you. Well, if you say the word 
I'll clear out. The girls will kick—but they have to 
do what I say. Look here, then. If you'll take the 
kid [ll go.” 

* And never come back, nor let her know?” 

“Cross my heart to die,” said Mag. 

** Well, then ”’—Mrs. Henby let her apron fall tremu- 
lously—* I’ll take her.” 

“ For keeps?” 

“ For keeps,” vowed Mrs. Henby, solemnly. 

They were silent, regarding each other for a time, 





Henby made a swing under the cottonwood trees for his adopted daughter 


any feelings except what we’d have had if we had been 
married—only we didn’t happen to. It’s the truth, 
Mrs. Henby, if I die for it. Bad blood,” she said, 
hardness augmenting upon her. “ How many a man 
comes to the House and goes away to raise a family 
and not a word said about bad blood. You don’t 
reckon—” But Mrs. Henby had her apron over her 
face and was crying into it. Mag floundered back to 
the other woman’s point of view. “If it is a question 
what she’ll come to, you know well enough if I have 
to take her with me. Me!” she said. She threw 
round, herself an indescribable air of lascivious devil- 
try, as though she had been blown upon by the blast of 
an unseen furnace, and the shadow upon the wall 
shook and confirmed it. “ That’s what she will come 
to unless you save her from it. It’s up to you, Mrs. 
Henby.” 

“T—I don’t know what Henby will say,’ 
Mrs. Henby afresh. 

“Say,” urged Mag, with the scorn of her kind for 
the well-regulated husband, “he'll say. anything he 
thinks you want him to say. He’ll be as fond as any- 
thing of her—and you can bring her up to,be a com- 
fort to him.” The poverty of Mag’s experience fur- 
nished her with no phrases to express what a child 
might become. 

* A nice time I’d have,” burst out the other woman, 
in a last throb of resentment, “bringing her up to 
be a comfort to anybody, with her own mother living 
a sinful life right under her eyes.” 

“Oh,” said Mag, with enlightenment, 
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whispered 


“ 


so that’s 


neither knowing how to terminate the interview with- 
out offence. 

“What’s her name?” asked Mrs, Henby, timidly, 
at last. 

“ Marietta.” 

Mag searched her scant remembrances and brought 
up this: 

“She’s got dark hair,” she said. 

Mrs. Henby was visibly comforted. 


Mrs. Henby found, after all, that she was not put 
to any great strain of inventiveness to account for 
the little girl she had decided to adopt, the event being 
overshadowed in the estimation of the townspeople by 
the more memorable one which occurred on the very 
night of Marietta’s arrival. This was no less than 
the departure of Hard Mag and the women of the 
House. They went out of it, as they came, with scant 
warning, helped by coarse laughter of the creatures 
they had preyed upon, and with so much of careless 
haste that about two hours after their flitting, caught, 
it was supposed, from their neglected fires, the whole 
shell of the House burst into flame. It made a red 
fiare in the windows in the middle of the night; but 
as none of the townspeople had any interest in it and 
no property was endangered, it was allowed to burn 
quite out, which it did as quickly as the passions it 
had thrived upon to an inconsiderable heap of cinders. 
The next year the Henbys took over the place where 
it had stood for a garden, and Henby made a swing 
under the cottonwood trees for his adopted daughter. 











































“ON THE EVE” 


A VEW PLAY by Martha Morton, “On The 
Eve,” taken from the German of Leopold 
Kampf, was recently produced at the Hudson 
Theatre. It is a drama of modern Russian life 
as typified by the struggle of the revolutionists 
against the oppressions of the government. 

Teploff, chief of police, discovers the printing- 
shop from which the revolutionary proclamations 
are circulated, and learns from Anna Ricanskaya, 
one of the suspects arrested there, what demands 
her people make. He «apparently yields to her 
impassioned appeal, and appoints a mass meeting 
for a peaceful arbitration; but having entrapped 
the people in that manner he massacres a great 
number of them. 

For this treachery Teploff is condemned to 
death by the revolutionists, and Vassili, Anna’s 
lover, is chosen by lot to throw the bomb. Cir- 
cumstances demand that Anna must give the final 
signal to Vassili, and although she realizes that 
it will send him to certain death, her love for 
her country’s welfare gives her strength to make 
the sacrifice. 

The character of Anna Ricanskaya is played 
by Hedwig Reicher, a German actress who makes 
her début on the English-speaking stage in this 
play. The other principals in the cast are 
Frederick Lewis as Vassili and Frank Keenan 


as Teploff. 





















































Anna Ricanskaya (Hedwig Reicher) and Vassili 
(Frederick Lewis) declare their love for each other 


Teploff (Frank Keenan), while in his own palace, is 
denounced by Anna Ricanskaya (Hedwig Reicher) 



































George (Mr. Drew) in a moment of 
banter with Odette (Adelaide Prince) 


George’s curiosity is piqued 
by Micheline (Mary Boland) 


MR. DREW IN VARYING MOODS 


Mr. Drew as a lover—he discovers 
whom he really wants to marry 


The four photographs of scenes from “‘ Inconstant George’ are copyright by Charles Frohman 
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“INCONSTANT GEORGE” 


M*. JOHN DREW is appearing at the Empire 


Theatre in a three-act comedy entitled * In- 
constant George,’ adapted by Gladys Unger from 
the French of R. De Flers and A. De Caillavet. 

Mr. Drew takes the part of George Bullin, a 
rich young idler whose abounding affection for 
the other sex is constantly involving him in em- 
barrassing difficulties. The action of the play 
passes at St. Lunaire, a fashionable water- 
ing-place in Brittany, for the most part in the 
villa of George’s friend, Lucian de Versannes. 
George arrives at St. Lunaire, fleeing from the 
result of his inconstancy, and proceeds to make 
love to two members of De Versannes’s household : 
Odette Versannes, his friend’s wife, and Fanchon 
Chancelie, a quest. De Versannes, who is revealed 
as a gentleman of infinite amiability and wisdom, 
discovers the complicated condition of George's 
affairs, and demands that the latter make a 
choice between the two ladies. 

Meanwhile, the pretty ward of De Versannes, 
Micheline, who lives in the household, falls in 
love with the mercurial George, and De Versannes 
perceives that his friend is, unknown to himself, 
sensible of the young girl’s charm. 

De Versannes’s proposition to George has 
thrown the latter into a panic of doubt and inde- 
cision. He loves both ladies so well that he can 
renounce neither. To his relief, however, the 
dames themselves solve the problem; for they 
discover George’s duplicity, and jointly cast 


him off. Whereupon George discovers the state 


of his heart arith regard to Micheline. 








George finds that he has acquired someone else’s coat and hat. From left to right: Fanchon (Jane 
Laurel); de Versannes (Martin Sabine); George (Mr. Drew); Odette (Adelaide Prince); Morand (Frederick Tiden) 


THE PLAY AND THE PLAYERS 


JOHN DREW IN “INCONSTANT GEORGE,” AT THE EMPIRE; HEDWIG REICHER IN “ON THE EVE,” AT THE HUDSON 
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By Olivia 











Raia FTER rounding Breakheart Point in 
PES YQ the only bad gale of the summer, the 
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UGG WK steamer Prospero, bound for the 
Wi wy Labrador, with a dozen fussy inter- 
a. (yh, ye vening “ports of call,’ steamed 
(Cacysh) VB resolutely across the mouth of 
A SVR Trinity Bay and put into a harbor 


of innocent and idle aspect; that is 
to say, there wasn’t a codfish “ flake” in sight. There 
had been something potent and far-reaching about the 
whale-oil barrels lashed to the deck rail that made the 
handful of seasick passengers who crawled ashore 
willing to forego all further investigation of the 
whaling industry; yet even as they tottered down the 
gangplank they caught a significance in the business- 
like expression of the small steamer that lay in the 
next dock, with a bright, deadly-looking harpoon-gun 
at her bow, and The Hump largely lettered on her 
stern. And across the harbor thick black smoke—and 
more—arose from a factory ominously placed in entire 
isolation. But there is no wisdom in keeping a dis- 
dainful attitude toward whales after you have allowed 
yourself to be landed at a village that is a whaling 
centre and that is also forty miles from a railroad. 
Under such circumstances, you not only have to accept 
whales; you have to persuade yourself to feel at home 
with them. 

And after all, in the phrase of the manager of the 
whale-factory, who shortly became a companion and a 
brother, “The whale, ma’am, is a harmless fish.” He 
is not, that is to say, an aggressor or deliberate de- 
stroyer, and if your personal fastidiousness revolts 
from the odor of his butchered carcass, or from the 
staining of a beautiful bay with the loosened rivers 
of his blood, the fault is with human cupidity and not 
with the peace-loving monster himself. He shows, of 
course, a proper resentment when attacked, and you 
have only to address yourself to the proper sources to 
get the most rewarding yarns about the fights whales 
have waged with their pursuers. They have been 
known to dash their infuriated heads through the 

















Drawing a whale from the wa- 
ter out upon the gangway 


steel sides of ships, they have—but these stories ought 
never to be told in abridged form. 

There is an air of agreeable excitement about the 
engine of destruction itself (the Newfoundland law 
allows but one of these to each factory), which is a 
trim, jaunty affair of thirty tons, suggesting a 
polished arrow, and manned by an expert crew of ten 
Scandinavians, including master and cook. Upon the 
latter official it is said that the more feverish periods 
of the whale-hunt impose no little versatility. At the 
perilous moment of capture he never fails to abandon 
the stirring of his pudding and, running up on deck 
with the whalemen, proves himself “as good as a 
hand.” Whale-hunting in August and September is a 
lively matter. A whale’s feeding-grounds can be as 
definitely located as a blackberry patch, and when the 
Hump chugs swiftly and softly out from Trinity Bay, 
she knows precisely on what shoals her prey awaits 
her. But even though a school of them may be reached 
in a few hours, the situation is less simple than it 
sounds, for the savage rocks of that sharp-fanged, 
hungry coast are most often cruelly veiled by per- 
sistent fog, and there is never freedom, even in mid- 
summer, from the even more stealthy peril of drifting 
ice. But on a fair day there isn’t long to wait before 
one of the great languid creatures, perhaps half a 
mile away, heaves its uncouth head to the surface to 
blow. 

In a second the lookout has reported to the captain 
the whale position. The gunner is deftly whirling 
his instrument to the proper angle, and the Hump 
is doing her best to get near enough, without alarming 
the whale, to make aiming a scientific matter. The 
whalemen stand ready to set free the great coils of 
rope and cable, and the whale, which has meanwhile 
dived and reappeared again, now presents to the har- 
poon his most vulnerable spot—the region behind his 
ear. In a flash the harpoon, dragging its fathoms of 
rope, has sprung from the bow, and in a moment more 
its fuse has exploded horribly within the creature’s 
vitals. Before it can breathe again, it is dead; and 
for a widening space the sea is hideously scarlet. Yet 
to double certainty the Hump, whose movements at 
sea are quick as those of a two-wheeled vehicle on 
land, steals alongside and sends another lance into the 
already wounded side. A good morning’s work, this, 
with some extra bits of silver for the hunters, later 
on. “ Fifteen dollars a shot” is the Captain’s allot- 
ment, with a dollar and a half apiece for the crew. 
But the dead whale, to prevent it from sinking, must 
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receive a final attention. A tube is therefore driven 
into its side, through which is sent a volume of steam, 
hugely inflating the great ridged belly. Then the tube 
is taken out, and a plug—to which the factory’s flag is 
attached—is stuck in the swollen surface, and the 

















The carcass of a humpback whale 
which has been inflated with steam 


whale is then left to float while the Hump steams 
triumphantly away to multiply her prey. 

Of course whale-killing, by these modern methods, 
which are of Scandinavian invention, is entirely a 
matter of accurate aim. And if the sea is high, or the 
light meagre, or the whale’s movements unaccountable, 
the smooth scientific programme that has been out- 
lined has to give way to a pretty violent encounter. 
There is no way of being wholly fortified against the 
“fight” that a half-killed and desperately tortured 
whale will show. With one wild movement of its tail, 
it can tip the little vessel past righting, or tangle the 
safe length of rope, and once, for twenty-six hours in a 
fog, off a bad bit of coast—but it is only a matter of 
common decency to leave these narratives.to the ex- 
perts under whose fostering they thrive and bloom. 

Meanwhile, it is so arranged that the issue of these 
far-off combats may be followed from the shore. The 
austere quiet’ of a northern summer day is violently 
smitten with the sound of a distant explosion. Inter- 
preted, the Hump has fired a gun to announce in 
thunderous glee, to her owners, that she has captured 
a “fish.” Steaming back into the harbor, that day 
or the next, with her whale lashed to her port side, 
or her “tow o’ whales” at her stern, whichever her 
luck may have brought her, her boastful voice is heard 
again; and every fisherman pauses knowingly to count 
the whistles—one for a humpback, two for a finback, 
three for a sulphur-bottom, and four for the priceless 
sperm! 

On an August Saturday noon, it happened that the 
Hump puffed gayly into the harbor with one forty-five 
foot humpback whale. Not such a triumphant show- 
ing, perhaps, but she had twelve to her credit in the 
week preceding. The Norwegians loosed the victim 
from the steamer’s side, moored it to the factory 


wharf, and the Hump withdrew to her own dock for a_ 


quiet God-fearing Sabbath. 

“There’s a loss of séveral hundred dollars in a 
whale that’s left two days afloat,’ softly remarked 
the manager, without a trace of impatience or vexa- 
tion. 

“Then why in the world—” the inevitable American 
inquiry began. 

He smiled soothingly. “ Oh well—a Newfoundlander 
that had to work on Sunday would think himself 
wonderful hard used. And after all ”—he looked with 
appreciative but uncovetous eyes upon the containing 
sea-—“ there’s plenty more fish, and plenty more days 
to catch ’em in.” 

But the pious delay made necessary an early start 
on Monday morning, and shortly after dawn, hours 
before the subject of breakfast could decently be 
mentioned, the manager’s own boat was bearing us to 
the disfigured cove where the dead humpback lay 
awaiting his final doom. 

“Tf you aren’t used to the smell, it’s likely you 
won’t care for it,” delicately suggested the manager, 
as this feature of the expedition became with each 
oar-stroke more overpoweringly distinct. “TI like it 
myself for the wonderful health that’s in it. The smell 
from a vat of good rich oil is a thing that do come in 
on you so! Last year a poor consumptive from up 

















Stripping great slabs of Sielitier. 
from the carcass of a whale 





“Blows” 


Howard Dunbar 


St. John’s way came to me with the look of death 
in his face. I knew what the hot oil would do for 
him, and I put him at the vat. IT’ll show him to 
you when we’ve made the landing—a great red face 
on him and seventy-five pounds heavier.’ 

Only slightly helped by this reassurance, we grasped 
the rungs of a slimy ladder and landed upon a slippery 
wharf. Our arrival had been accurately timed. 
Twenty agile Newfoundlanders were already springing 
to the dismemberment of what seemed to be a vast 
black-rubber bulk. The superfluous flukes were 
sheared away, together with the greater part of those 
strange white fins that sometimes serve the whale 
to make such incredible and deadly leaps. Heavy iron 
cables attached the shortened stump of the tail to the 
engine that was to draw the great body ashore. To 
make this easier, the wooden slip was drenched with 
water; then, again and again, the engine was started, 
and again and again the stubborn dead thing resisted. 
As a last expedient, the great melon-shaped surface 
that had been distended with steam was slashed with 
® knife—and the rebellious creature collapsed into 
absolute surrender. With tremendous groans and 
shrieks from the machinery, and excited cries from 
the men, the great creature was finally drawn above 
the water’s edge. Whereupon the _ gentle-faced 
butchers armed themselves with long-handled knives, 
like Oriental scimitars, and leaped upon the whale to 
begin their rapid flensing of the hide and the thick 
layer of precious blubber beneath. Close about the 
small, sleepy, almost humorous eyes, close up to tne 
barnacled rim of the vast. hungry mouth with its 
hundreds of fringed “ whalebone” laminew, come those 
precise and unerring knives that have learned their 
work so well. As fast as they were torn off, the 
rectangular pieces of blubber were seized with hooks 
and hauled up to a vat, but faster even than this 
did the slime and blood and intolerable odor reach to 
the last foot of standing-room. .. . 

“If we had only had a little breakfast first, it 
might not seem quite so horrible,” gasped a retreat- 
ing spectator; and was followed by several companions 
into an obscure point of the adjacent landscape. 

“J—I rather wish it were a sperm,” gasped a sur- 
vivor, merely by way of showing that he was still able 
to talk. 

“Why, this here is a beautiful fish—and a good, 
healthy fish,” protested the manager, still regarding 
affectionately the now altogether shapeless and muti- 
lated bulk. ‘“ What you’re thinking of, I suppose, sir, 
is the ambergrease. And you don’t find that in a good 
healthy whale. But it’s a wonderful strange thing, 

















Cutting up the blubber prepara- 
tory to trying it out in the vats 


ambergrease. It’s a thing that you might smell once 
and then not think of, perhaps, for fifty years, Then 
the second you smelled it again, you’d start with a 
jump. Oh no, sir, you’d never forget the smell of 
ambergrease.” 

“Don’t let him talk about smells,” hissed one sur- 
vivor to another; and the stronger one turned toward 
the manager a brave, pale face. 

a hide—do you stir that up in a pot with the 
rest ?” 

A note of soft lament crept into the manager’s voice. 
“Oh, sir, it’s a great pity about the hide, k at it, 
soft, pliable, tough, half an inch thick—why, it would 
make the most wonderful leather in the world. It’s 
wasted because no manufacturer has taken hold of it.” 

On the unimpeachable authority of the manager 
himself, it is known that beyond the point of destruc- 
tion already described, the various parts of the whale 
are subjected to a series of interesting, if scarcely 
delicate, processes. That, for instance, the masses of 
blubber are five times “tried out,” resulting in five 
different grades of oil. That the other remnants of 
the poor creature’s carcass are subjected to a heating 
process that converts them into guano. But the in- 
vestigator who could give personal witness that these 
things happen would be a hardy spirit. 

When whalebone, already manifestly inadequate to 
the rigors of contemporary fashion, shall fall into 
entire disuse, and when whale-oil shall be completely 
replaced by other oils—the whale may rhape be 
rescued from his present ignoble destiny of fertilizing 
the land, and left in peace like the genial mammal his 
apologist described him. There are no great fortunes 
to be made nowadays from his capture. The “ floating 
factories” that caught and butchered him at sea are 
merely, in this part of the world, an_ ill-smelling 
memory. The case is simply that by means of hard 
work and extraordinary skill a respectable profit is 
still to be made from him. 
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Se9HE La Rose Consolidated 
% Mines Company owns 359 
acres, in nine separate lots, 
*4 all within the proven min- 
# eral area of Cobalt, Ontario. 
The merger of these proper- 

5 , ties dates from June 1, 1908. 
The capital stock of the Consolidated Com- 
pany is $7,500,000, divided into 1,500,000 
shares at a par value of $5. Among the 
officers and directors of the Company are 
John McMartin, L. H. Timmins, and Duncan 
McMartin, all of whom have been prom- 
inently identified with Cobalt’s mining 
interests since the inception of the camp; 





ing from 2,500 to 6,000 ounces or more 
have been located on the property and will 
be picked up at depth. The ore-dump at 
the main working of the La Rose, easily 
the most valuable waste-pile in the entire 
district, is now being treated. It will re- 
turn considerably over $300,000 net to the 
Consolidated Company, or more than an 
entire quarter’s dividend. 

The La Rose Extension, side-lining the 
La Rose property to the north, while as yet 
unprospected, will almost certainly show up 
splendidly on development. The veins on 
the intermediate level of the big La Rose 
vein are in high-grade ore within one hundred 
feet of the Extension 
line, and strike di- 











rectly into the lat- 
ter property. Other 
splendid veins on 
claims adjoining the 
Extension make tow- 
ard the property. 
The Princess mine 
of the La Rose group 
is shipping from a 
34-inch vein carrying 
9,760 ounces of silver 
totheton. This vein 
has been opened at 
the 66 and 135 foot 
levels, and is being 
;drifted on from both. 
‘ For some months the 
Princess has been a 
regular shipper, and 
there is every indica- 
tion that its output 








Surface Exposure of a big La Rose Vein 


David Fasken, one of Ontario’s leading 
barristers; Duncan Coulson, Managing Di- 
rector of the Bank of Toronto; D. Lorne 
McGibbon, President of the Canadian Rub- 
ber Company and widely known throughout 
Canada as a successful financier; and Ellis 
P. Earle, of New York, President of the 
Nipissing Mines Company. The properties 
owned and operated by the Consolidated 
Company are’ 


Acres 

Dea Rese: 6 oe ee 6 
La Rose Extension .. . 36 
RCeRS: csc ce we Oa 
University: < . 3. 2 + +86 
WIG 4g 3S Sw sos 68 
Silver Hill ..... . 9 
MOOR = kkk eee ee 
Boleté 2... ss it a « BD 
Lawson rae ee 

BOUAL. <c: So -GOxa 359 


In output, value, development, acreage, 
lecation, and future prospects the La Rose 
Consolidated Mines occupy a command- 
ing position in the Cobalt camp. The 
directorate of the Company includes men 
of the highest standing in commercial and 
financial circles in Montreal, Toronto, and 
New York. The management of the prop- 
erties is in the hands of an engineer of 
widely recognized ability. The several 
mines owned by the company are being 
scientifically, economically, and_ success- 
fully developed. With a record of ore 
values and increasing shipments which has 
never even been approached in the histor 
of silver miring—save only by its Cobalt 
neighbor the Nipissing—the La Rose Con- 
solidated Mines Company is paying divi- 
dends at the rate of 16 per cent. per annum, 
while at the same time steadily improving 
its properties and adding to its surplus. 
From one of its mines—the La Rose—the 
Consolidated Company shipped over 3,000,- 
000 ounces of silver in the first twelve 
months of its ownership. As a result of 
development on this single tract there is 
to-day approximately 5,000,000 ounces of 
silver “‘in sight” in the drifts, tunnels, and 
stopes, ready to be taken down and for- 
warded to the smelters. In other words, 
for every ton of silver ore taken out of the 
La Rose mine by the Consolidated Com- 
pany more than another ton has been ex- 
posed and is available at any time. 

Since 1904, the La Rose mine itself has 
contributed 21 per cent. of the total tonnage 
output of the Cobalt camp, and 14 per cent. 
of the $15,000,000 paid in dividends or 
shared as profits by Cobalt’s shipping mines. 
The total output of this single mine is 
6,000,000 ounces of silver to date, and 
there is “in sight” in this mine to-day 
more ore than at any prior period in its 
history. In addition to the main La Rose 
vein, on which considerably over 1,500 
feet of drifting in rich ore has already been 
accomplished, No. 3 vein shows values at 
the 132-foot level which are among the 
richest in the entire Cobalt camp: 

Another splendid showing on the property 
is the McDonald vein. Number 10 vein 
is also rich, and several other veins carry- 


‘years. The 





of high-grade silver 
ore will steadily in- 
crease. 

From the Univer- 
sity mine of the Consolidated Company sev- 
eral car-loads of rich ore were shipped by 
the former owners. The University adjoins 
the Lawson, and is being developed in con- 
nection with the latter property. A new 
vein carrying 3,000-ounce values was located 
last sum- 
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The La Rose Consolidated Mines 





to the ultimate detriment of the property. 
Fully realizing the wonderful potential 
value of the Lawson veins, the directorate 
also realized the many advantages and 
economies of opening up the property 
along conservative mining lines. Wisely 
it was decided to spend the summer in 
stripping, trenching, prospecting, and de- 
veloping the Lawson, particularly as the 
La Rose mine itself, with its splendid record 
of high-grade tonnage output, was more 
than capable of supplying all fixed charges, 
dividend disbursements, and increasing cash 
reserve. 

The Lawson mine, which had been in 
litigation for years, was formally taken 
over by the La Rose Consolidated Company 
immediately following the final adjudica- 
tion of legal difficulties last May. At once 
a large force of surface men and prospectors 
started work on the property. The result 
of this labor in the last five months has 
surpassed the most sanguine expectations. 
It has proved the Lawson to be the rich- 
est-known 40-acre tract in the world in its 
surface showing of silver. Since its initial 
discovery the Lawson was known to be 
rich, for a short and shallow prospect hole 
on the first vein located—now known as 
the famous “Silver Sidewalk”’—yielded its 
original owners over a hundred thousand 
dollars. To-day fifteen silver-bearing veins 
are uncovered on the northern half of the 
property—a total exposed surface length 
of considerably over 2,000 feet. Nearly 
all of these veins are rich, and several of 
them carry bonanza ore assaying from 
10,000 to 15,000 ounces of silver to the 
ton. The southern portion of the Lawson 
mine, while as yet unprospected, is believed 
to contain high values in silver ore. Of 
the fifteen known veins on the property, 
numbers 1, 2, 8, and 11 are each big mines 
in themselves. Number 1 vein, which has 
been stripped for almost 600 feet, varies in 
width from 6 to 28 inches, and shows rich 
native silver for nearly its entire length. 
This is the most spectacular silver outcrop 

in the 
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immediate vicinity has uncovered good ore 
values. After development has progressed 
somewhat further at the La Rose, Princess, 
University, and Lawson mines, the un- 
developed tracts will be actively prospected. 
It may take years to fully demonstrate the 
value of all the La Rose acreage, but in 
the meantime its four mines are each in a 
position to steadily increase their output 
for years to come. 
he management has steadfastly re- 
fused to permit the gouging of rich silver 
veins on its properties for the purpose 
of making sensational shipments. Having 
constantly in mind the requirements of the 
——. the Company’s directorate is also 
uilding for the future along broad and con- 
servative lines. In no way is this more 
clearly demonstrated than in the thorough 
and scientific development of the Lawson 
mine during the past summer. This forty- 
acre tract is believed to be the richest claim 
in the entire camp, the La Rose mine itself 
not excepted. The Lawson side-lines the 
Kerr Lake mine, which is regularly shipping 
200,000 ounces of silver per month, and has 
reached a depth of 430 feet on one of its 
workings. is is the deepest shaft in the 
camp. Also adjoining the Lawson is the 
Crown Reserve mine, which has produced 
approximately $2,000,000 in less than two 
Crown Reserve shows high- 
ade ore in both its 100 and 200 foot levels. 
With a perfect network of veins, it would 
have been an easy matter for the Lawson 
mine to join the regular —— of the camp 
in less than three months from the time ac- 
tive development began. Perhaps a man- 
agement less far-seeing than that of the La 
Rose Consolidated Company would have 
récommended the gouging of the Lawson’s 
rich values in bonanza ore for the purpose 
of making sensational shipments, greatly 





is 204 inches of bonanza ore, one section of 
which is 12 inches across, with stringers on 
either side ranging from 2} to 34 inches 
wide, separated by intrusions of country 
rock. In turn this rock is heavily shot 
with leaf and slab silver in an almost pure 
state. 









show an almost solid silver outcrop. Vein 
10, strip for over 200 feet, runs in a 
general direction parallel to vein 8. It is 
a strong calcite vein, heavily shot with 
silver. All of these veins should be picked 
up at depth in the process of development 
by cross-cuts from the big two-compartment 
working shaft which is down on the main 
vein, or Silver Sidewalk. A station has 
been cut at the 88-foot level of this main 
shaft, and drifts are being run in both 
directions along the vein. As a matter of 
course there is a substantial head-frame at 
the main shaft, and the property has an ore- 
house, bunk-houses, and a big dining-hall. 
Power sufficient for present needs is now 
being furnished from the central station of 
the University mine, and compressed air is 
under contract from the mammoth com- 
ressor plant at Ragged Chutes, on the 
fontreal River. 

It is an interesting fact that Number 2 
Lawson vein is one of the best surface show- 
ings in the Keewatin formation in the entire 
camp. In the early days of Cobalt the 
Keewatin was not considered a particularly 
good formation in which to find silver-bear- 
ing veins, but this theory has been disproved 
by the splendid output of vein 26 on Nip- 
issing, as well as the more recent showing 
on the Temiskaming vein. 

Parts of the southern exposure of the Sil- 
ver Sidewalk show very rich decomposed 
vein matter in which nuggets of practically 
pure silver are plentiful. At frequent inter- 
vals parallel stringers and offshoots from 
the main vein have been uncovered in the 
process of development. These will add 
very materially to the output of high-grade 
ore. Here also, as is the case at nearly all 
the Lawson veins, the wall rock is heavily 
shot with silver for two or three feet on either 
side of the vein. This indicates an enormous 
quantity of concentrating ore in addition 
to the hentaiis values of the veins them- 
selves. 

In brief this is the Lawson, with a five- 
months’ development absolutely unparallel- 
ed in the history of silver mining—not alone 
in Cobalt, but in the world—and a wealth 
of silver as yet untold, because of the pres- 
ent impossibility of anything approaching 
accurate determination. Some interesting 
deductions are made possible by the fact 
that over $2,000,000 has been taken from 
some 300 feet of drifting on two levels of 
the adjoining Crown Reserve vein, while 
vein 7 of the Kerr Lake mine, only a few 
hundred feet from the big working shaft on 
the Lawson Silver Sidewalk, is outputting 
3,500-ounce ore at a depth of over 200 feet. 
With the rapid underground development 
which is now possible from its four shafts, 
the Lawson alone should become one of 
the biggest shippers in Cobalt within the 
next few months. The La Rose Con- 
solidated Mines Company would have been 
justified in materially increasing its capital 
stock when the Lawson mine was taken 
into the merger last May. That the Com- 
pany did not follow this course is but an- 
other evidence of sound and conservative 
financiering. 

Including its fourth quarterly dividend 
for 1909, payable October 20th, La Rose 
Consolidated Mines Company has distribut- 
ed $1,057,728 to its shareholders during 
the present year, while the total distribu- 
tion of profits since the La Rose mine first 
became productive reaches $2,434,091. Cer- 
tainly the Consolidated Company has a 





The Lawson vein 8, 
one of the strongest 
fractures in Cobalt, has 
been uncovered for 
nearly 400 feet. The 
surface width varies 
from 5 to 18 inches 
of high-grade ore. A 
working shaft is down 
45 feet on this vein, 
and shows 12 inches of 
bonanza ore at the 
bottom. Vein 2 has 
a shaft down about 
the same _ distance. 
At the bottom is a 
splendid showing of 
high grade, 6 inches in 
width. Number 2 has 
been traced for about 
175 feet, and strikes in 
a southeasterly direc- 
tion from the big Silver 
Sidewalk. A shaft has 
also been started on 
number 11 vein, and 














drifts will be run in both 
directions , at depth. 
The values in this vein 
are — high. Veins 3, 
5, and 6 have been 
traced for 100 feet or more on the surface, and 
show assays as high as 6000 ounces per ton. 
Vein 7, traced for about’ 80 feet, splits as it 
runs into number 1 vein. Each branch 
of number 7 is 4 to 6 inches wide, and both 


Number 8 Vein on the La Rose-Lawson Mine. 
mgs are inlaid with silver, and the fissure at this roint is 
sme mineralized: across a section four to five feet wide 


Two of the 


most remarkable record of large shipments 
of high-grade silver ore, big dividends earned 
and distributed, and an outlook for the 
future of its several splendid properties 
almost unique in the annals of mining. »*» 
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“Girl with a Water Jug” 
BY JAN VERMEER 
Property of the Metropolitan Museum 


“Vrouw Bodolphe”’ 
BY FRANS HALS 
Loaned by M. C. D. Borden, Esq. 


“Lady pouring out Wine” 
RY GERARD TERBORCH 
Loaned by J}. P. Morgan, Esq. 


A NOTABLE EXHIBITION OF DUTCH ART 


IN NEW YORK CITY, 


SOME OF THE PAINTINGS IN THE GREAT HUDSON-FULTON ART EXHIBIT NOW OPEN TO THE PUBLIC AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
A DESCRIPTION OF THIS EXHIBITION WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 32 
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The Eighty-five Foot Level 


VERY once in a while a bit of genuine 
romance comes to light which shows that 
instead of being a hoary, aged old party on 
its last legs, this good round world of ours 
is in the heyday of life, brimming over with 
adventurous spirit, pulsing quick with the 
warm blood of youth, and surmounted at 
the Pole—north or south—by Dan Cupid 
sitting close beside little Mlle. Fortune. 
And the most interesting feature in con- 
nection with such bits of romance is that 
they are not fairy tales, but literally truths. 
The story of the old miner or prospector 
slaving away in poverty, then suddenly 
striking a bonanza vein, is more or less of 
a commonplace. But the story of a pros- 
perous New York business man unexpected- 
ly finding that he had been tramping over 
rich mines of silver for ten years, without 
knowing it, is not quite so common. Yet 
this is what happened to at least one well- 
known citizen, Charles L. Denison by name. 
It was back in 1894 that Mr. Denison, 
then associated with the anthracite coal 
industry, first went hunting for moose in a 
Canadian region known as the Cobalt. 
Almost every year he would break away 
from business when the season opened, and 
spend a couple of weeks or more in the 
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A Modern Aladdin's Lamp 


MOOSE WAS ABLE TO PICK A FORTUNE 


OUT OF THE EARTH 


wilds after the most magnificent creatures 
of the Northern woods. Consequently, he 
became personally familiar with every lake, 
stream, trail, peak, valley, plateau in all 
that territory; and he needed no map or 
compass to tell: him where he was at any 
special time or point. 

As the years went by changes came in 
the anthracite industry, and Mr. Denison 
withdrew. It was at about this period, in 
March, 1905, that he was in Buffalo, in- 
quiring about certain investment oppor- 
tunities, when one day he happened to see 
a newspaper despatch from Cobalt, saying 
that the first two carloads of silver ore 
shipped from the newly opened mine there 
had brought $75,000. Mr. Denison left 
Buffalo on the first train he could catch, 
and reached Cobalt by the most direct 
route, being the third man to arrive there. 
The thermometer registered 40 degrees 
below zero, but even this did not chill his 
interest when he learned what was being 
done, even then, in the earliest initial stage 
of silver mining. 

Of course, other strangers from the great 
outside world began to arrive shortly, for 
no news travels so fast as tale of treasure- 
trove; but these outsiders were under 
a great disadvantage—they had to learn 
everything about the region; whereas Mr. 
Denison was fully informed through ten 
years of hunting experience all over it. 
Nevertheless, in order to make doubly sure 
of himself, he remained at Cobalt ten days, 
making careful inquiries of the natives whom 
he visited, and then returned to New York 
to check up the shipments. As soon as 
possible thereafter he engaged a Canadian 
mining expert, returned with him to the 
Cobalt, spent three weeks of April there 
with him, and finally purchased a claim 
owned by a mining engineer named Leonard, 
who had acquired it from the government 
the previous autumn. Mr. Leonard had 
several claims, and finally sold one of them to 
Mr. Denison—a mine with small showings at 
that time, situated within the town-site of 
Cobalt, directly back of the railway depot, 
and about one-quarter mile from the tracks. 

It was in May of that year, 1905, that 


Mr. Denison purchased his mine from Mr. 
Leonard, paying $8,000 for it. Since that 
date, four years and five months ago, net 
profits of $477,000 have been taken out 
of it. 

After a provisional organization, Mr. 
Denison effected a share-holding company, 
called The Buffalo Mines Limited, with a 
capital of one million dollars, three-quarters 
of which is held by himself and a few 
personal friends. Dividends are still being 
paid at the rate of thirty-two per cent. per 
annum. 

There is a concentrator at the mines with 
a present daily capacity of 115 tons, which 
ean easily be increased as soon as the Buffalo 
Mines Limited receives additional power 
from the new Cobalt Hydraulic Power 
Company, which will be about January 1. 
There also is a cyanide plant at the mines, 
with a running capacity of fifty tons per 
day, and there are underground workings 
in the mines a mile in extent. The Buffalo 
Mines Limited is laying out new mines, 
and expect to start on another one hundred 
feet as soon as the extra power is available, 

The company was organized under the 
laws of Ontario with the right to hold 
meetings in New York City, a privilege that 
is more than a matter of convenience to 
stockholders and directors. The original 
temporary organization was known as The 
Buffalo Mining Company, formed under 
date of June, 1905, with a capital of $50,000, 
but the property proved to be so valuable 
and the ore bodies were so rich and ex- 
tensive as to warrant, if not necessitate, 

operations on a far greater scale. There- 
fore the temporary organization of limited 
capital gave way later on to a new organ- 
ization called The Buffalo Mines Limited, 
with a capital of one million; and this is 
the enterprise at present conducting the 
profitable mining operations. 

The very first shipments under the original 
company were made in September, 1905, 
and were so valuable that they not merely 
repaid the money expended in purchasing 
the property, but also were sufficient to 
declare a dividend. Since then, more than 
fcur years ago, the shipments have been 





continuous. The high-grade ore is picked 
and sacked, and then sent to smelters at 
Copper Cliff, Ontario, where the concen- 
trates are also sent. The metailics are 
separated from the ore as much as pos 
sible, and are made into bars of silver 
bullion. The product of the cyanide plant 
is also made into buitlion, and then is 
shipped to refiners in New Jersey. 

According to Mr. Denison, The Buffalo 
Mines Limited has ten or fitteen years of 
work ahead of it, and rock enough to keep 
the concentrator busy for the next ten or 
fifteen years. 

In kindly furnishing data for this little 
sketch of a remarkable development not 
unlike the traditional lamp of Aladdin, Mr. 
Denison desired it to be clearly understood 
that none of his stock in the Buflalo Mines 
Limited is for sale. 4*» 
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New York’s Defender 


THERE was recently erected in the upper 
half of Longacre Square, New York City, 
a great plaster-of- Paris statue about 


and was the gift of the Association for 


thirtv feet in height. The figure is al- 
leged to represent “ Purity ” or “ Virtue,” 
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The Goddess of Longacre Square 


New York, but the citizens of the me- 
tropolis are in doubt as to the exact sig- 
nificance of the statue. 

On the side of the square base that faces 
the south are inscribed the lines, “ Defeat 
of Slander” and, “ Erected by the Asso- 
ciation for New York.” The opposite face 
bears this statement: “ Dedicated to New 
York—The Greatest and Best of Cities— 
Our Home.” To the eastward is the 
maxim: “That man who defames an in- 
dividual injures but one. That man who 
defames New York injures four and a 
half million people.” Opposite this is in- 
scribed: “The objects of the Association 
for New York are to contest for the prin- 
ciple of the governing of New York, by 
New-Yorkers, for New York; to challenge 
indiscriminate and unjust criticism, and 
to show to the world the superior advan- 
tages of New York as a point of produc- 
tion and distribution for the manufacturer, 
as a mart for the merchant, and as a 
place of residence for the citizen.” 





The Changing Heavens 


“As changeless as the stars” has al- 
ways been a favorite comparison with the 
lover who wishes to indicate the constancy 
of his devotion. As a matter of fact, 
changes are always in progress, though 
the movements are very slow. Should 
a person go to sleep to-day, with a good 
star-chart in his hand, and wake up in 
about thirteen thousand years, he would 
not be able to identify a single one of 
the little twinkling lights, unless he un- 
derstood the changes that had taken place, 
as the pole itself would have shifted its 
position. - 

The beautiful constellation of the 
Southern Cross may not be seen from any 
part of Europe to-day, and only from the 
extreme southern coast of the United 
States, but long and long ago it shone 
for the dwellers on the shores of the 
Baltic, and may again be seen in that 
latitude in about eighteen’ thousand 
years. It will also be visible on the 
shores of Hudsons Bay. At present, how- 
ever, it is going rapidly southward, and 
in a short time—two or three thousand 
years—wiil not* be seen from the most 
southern point of Florida. 

In like manner, the brilliant star Cano- 
pus, which is now visible in the southern 
portion of the United States, will, in 
about twelve thousand years, cease to rise 
even in Central America. 

In the time of Hadrian, Ptolemy, at 
Alexandria, catalogued the stars Alpha 
and Beta Centauri, but to-day these 
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glorious stars are only just visible at the 





Pyramids, and in a few thousand years 
they may be seen only by the dwellers 
on the Nile in Upper Egypt. 


What a Cent’s Worth of 
Electricity Will’ Do 


ProBABLY few people have ever stopped 
to think what a power electricity is. If 
one has never thought the matter over, 
it will be surprising as well as interesting 
to know what can be done with one cent’s 
worth of this marvellous power. 

On the average rate and discounts of the 
ordinary consumer, a cent’s worth of elec- 
tricity will operate a twelve-inch fan for 
ninety minutes. 

Will operate a sewing-machine motor for 
three hours. 

Will keep a six-pound electric flat-iron 
hot for fifteen minutes. 

Will make four cups of coffee in an 
electric coffee percolator. 

Will keep an eight-inch disk stove hot 
for seven mninutes, or long enough to cook 
a steak. 

Will operate a luminous radiator for 
eight minutes. 

Will bring to a boil two quarts of water 
or operate the baby milk-warmer twice. 

Will make a Welsh rarebit in an electric 
chafing-dish. 

Will operate a seven-inch frying-pan for 
twelve minutes. 

Will keep a heating-pad hot for two 
hours. 

Will operate an electrie griddle for eight 
minutes. 

Will run the 
minutes. 

“Will run a massage machine for nearly 
four hours. 

Will keep the dentist’s electric hammer 
and drill going for ninety minutes. 

Will keep the foot-warmer hot for a 
quarter of an hour. 

Will run an electric pianola for one 
hour. 

Will vuleanize a patch on an 
mobile tire. 

Will heat an electric curling-iron one 
a day for two weeks. : 

Will pump 250 gallons of water 100 
feet high. 

Will keep a big glue-pot hot for an hour 

Will drive the electric clipper while 
shearing one horse. 


electric broiler for six 


auto- 


Will raise ten tons twelve feet high 
with an electric crane in less than one 
minute. 


Will raise a large passenger - elevator 
five stories a minute. 
Will brand electrically 150 hams. 


























































































































THE THREE GREAT CROPS 













Aas FIZ AOR HERE is a passage in Schiller’s fa- 
Se ROS ee? mous Song of the Bell which de- 


scribes the farmer at the end of his 
long season of toil standing com- 
8 fortably in the doorway of his gran- 
Nary and counting up the golden 
Sos BONES sheaves as they come in. That is 
sass iy 38 he attitude of the country at pres- 
and the crops are made. 


ent. It is the end of the season now 

The whole country is busy 
figuring out what it has gained—what it may expect 
as the final result of this great addition to the public 
wealth. 

It has been a vear of ups and downs so far as the 
crops are concerned, a season marked by alternating 
periods of favorable and of most unfavorable growing 
weather. Sentiment as a result has been greatly con- 
fused. There have been times when it has seemed that 
each of the three great crops was bound to break all 
previous records, and then again there have been periods 
when conditions have developed suggesting the pos- 
sibility of something next to an outright crop failure. 
It is hard to remember a year in which at the time of 
the issuing of the government’s final condition report 
estimates of the actual crop outturn have been so 
greatly at variance. 

Of the three great crops wheat, which had by far 
the worst start, has turned out by far the best. Con- 
ditions, after winter wheat went into the ground late 
last fall, were so exceedingly unfavorable that for 
months it seemed as though the crop must be almost 
a total failure. But just then came the first of the 
season’s quick weather changes and a period of per- 
fect weather which not only saved the crop, but brought 
it back fully up to last year’s vield, which had been 
just about average. In the mean time the Patten cor- 
ner was having at least one good effect, that of in- 
creasing the acreage planted with spring wheat. And 
through all the vicissitudes which followed, this year’s 
crop held that advantage, the yield of spring wheat as 
given in the final government report being 59,000,000 
bushels in excess of last year’s yield. Taken together 
this year’s spring and winter wheat crops aggregate 
725,000,000 bushels—63,000,000 over last year. Only 
twice, in fact, in 1901 and 1906, has the amount been 
exceeded, and then only by a narrow margin. 

With corn the case has been different, the ups and 
downs not having been nearly so strongly marked as 
with wheat. There was movement enough, but it was 
all one way—toward deterioration. The season opened 
brilliantly; high prices as a strong incentive, an enor- 
mous acreage planted, favorable weather. At the end 
of July the government came out with a report from 
which it was figured that for the first time in the 
country’s history the corn crop would run about three 
hillion bushels. would exceed the record made in 1906 
by over 100,000,000 bushels. That was the zenith of 
the 1909 corn crop—now, as we look back, unfortunate- 
lv close to its beginning. At the close of July things 
began to change for the worse, and in August there 
developed conditions of withering heat which cut down 
the crop literally by hundreds of millions of bushels. 
When the government issued its report at the end of 
that month the estimates had been reduced to 2,648,- 
000,000 bushels. 

September neither helped nor hurt the corn crop, 
the government’s final report being exactly the same 
as the estimate given out early in September. Where, 
then, does this vear’s corn crop rank? In 1908 we 
raised 2,668,000,000 bushels, which is within four mill- 
ion bushels of the five-vear average. So that this 
Vear’s crop will run about twenty-four million bushels 
helow. Not a very satisfactory fulfilment of midsum- 
mer’s brilliant promise and yet very far from the 
crop shortage about which so much pessimistic talk 
is beginning to be heard-—since the decline on the 
Stock Exchange. Not what had been hoped for and 
what there seemed at one time good reason to expect, 
but just a good average crop. 

With cotton, again, the case is different than with 
wheat and corn, a long period of entirely satisfactory 
weather at the beginning of the season having been 
followed by conditions which can be called little less 
than disastrous. In the cotton belt the effect of Au- 
gust’s dry hot weather was even worse than in the 
corn-raising States. In whole sections of Texas, Louisi- 
ana, and the other southernmost States the tender 
plant withered and died under the influence of the 
fierce heat. -From a erop which until well along in 
the season promised to surpass, or at least equal, last 
year’s full vield and so provide the world with its 
needed supply of cotton at a fair price the harvest 
has shrunk to a size smaller than that of any crop 
since 1905. And at that it is large acreage and noth- 
ing else which has saved the day and prevented the 
harm which has come to the crop from assuming the 
proportions of a national calamity. For only once in 
the last quarter of a century has the government re- 
ported the crop in as bad condition as it reported it 
in the recently issued final condition statement. That 
was in 1902, when the condition was given at 58.3 per 
cent. ‘To-day the figures stand at 58.5 per cent.— 
hetter, but only by a trifle. 

From these figures the trade reckons out a crop 
ot between ten and three-quarter and eleven million 
bales, even the larger estimate being nearly three 
million bales below last year’s crop and fully a million 
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By Franklin Escher 


and a half bales under the five-vear average. Cotton 
being held for higher prices by planters of independent 
means may come out and increase the total yield some- 
what, but one thing is certain—the country this year 
is face to face with a short cotton crop. Nothing that 
can happen between now and the end of the picking 
season can materially alter that fact. 

Without regard for what the crops might have been 
or for what we should like to have had them, these 
are the plain unvarnished facts as to what they actu- 
ally are—a first-class yield of wheat, an average corn 
crop, and a cotton crop well below the average. There 
arises now the question of the effect on money and 
business. The money market and other considerations 
are important factors in the fluctuation of prices, but 
at this time of the year the great underlying factor 
and the factor which will eventually shape the trend 
is the question of the crops. 

In their relation to the general business of the 
country the importance of the crops lies in the buying 
power created in the agricultural sections, in the re- 
sulting increase in railroad earnings, in the influence 
of the crops on the country’s exports, and, lastly, in 
the way their handling and marketing affect the money 
market. 

Concerning the buying power created by this year’s 
harvests, it is plain that the high prices prevailing 
are a consideration quite as important as the number 
of bales in the cotton crop or the number of bushels 
of wheat or corn gathered in. The cotton crop of 
1903, for example, which ran only a trifle above ten 
million bales, was oilicially valued by the government 
at $660,550,000, while the crop of the next year, 
amounting to 13,700,000 bales, was valued at $652,- 
000,000. Last year’s crop was about the same as that 
of 1903 in both bulk and value. This year’s will run 
very far below either of them in bulk, but on account 
of high prevailing prices will be worth quite as much 
or possibly even more. 

In money value, indeed, the aggregate of this year’s 
crop will be far greater than in any previous year, 
which means the greatest purchasing power the crop 
sections have ever known. At the same time there is 
to be considered the fact that the increased buying 
power is at somebody else’s expense and lessens some- 
body else’s ability to buy, at least to a certain de- 
gree. There has been a good deal of talk lately about 
an organized movement to curtail the production of 
the New England cotton-mills, the claim being made 
that the mill-owners are not getting prices for their 
product proportionate to what they have to pay growers 
for their raw cotton. So far as the country’s busi- 


.ness as a whole is concerned, paying the growers in: 


the South high prices at the cost of curtailing New 
England’s production is a sort of rob-Peter-to-pay- 
Paul operation. 

Of the direct effect on railroad earnings of the pres- 
ent crop, it is plain that, while there will be a big 
wheat tonnage and an average tonnage from corn, the 
roads operating in the South are going to earn less 
than usual from hauling cotton. Freight rates are 
based entirely on volume and weight and have noth- 
ing whatever to do with value. Some of the smaller 
and more local roads operating in territory where the 
damage has been particularly great are going to be 
hard hit. The distribution of cotton-hauling is bound 
to be very unequal. 

But on the return flow of merchandise into the 
cotton-growing sections—into the whole crop region, in 
fact—price and resulting buying power exert a most 
important influence. And it is a fact that year by 
year the railroads are coming to attach more and 
more importance to earnings from the hauling of 
merchandise bought with the crop money. The actual 
hauling of wheat or corn lasts only a few months. 
It overwhelms the railroads with business while it 
lasts, necessitating the purchase of huge amounts of 
equipment which, after the rush is over, is not needed. 
The inward movement of merchandise, on the other 
hand, is a constant, steady source of business which 
“an be economically handled and which runs along 
clear up to the time of the harvesting of the next 
crop. That is the kind of business that results in 
earnings and dividends, and the kind of business of 
which the railroads will get a full share this year on 
account of the great money value of the crops. 

The very serious problem of our big unfavorable 
trade balance does not. it must be admitted, seem 
likely to be solved by this year’s harvests. For what 
we do send abroad in the way of wheat, corn, and 
cotton we shall receive high prices, but from all in- 
dications the available export surplus of staples will 
be small. The wheat crop, it is true, will run well 
above last year’s figures, but with every available 
bushel needed to fill in the domestic shortage a heavy 
export movement is extremely unlikely. As for cotton, 
aside from the fact that the trade estimates the year’s 
consumption at thirteen million bales as against a 
crop unlikely to run above eleven million, there is 
further to be considered that last year’s big crop has 
left the foreign spinners pretty well provided for. At 
last reports Liverpool stocks were 596,000 bales against 
273,000 bales last year, while on the Continent 218,000 
bales were held as against holdings at this time last 
vear of only 87,000 bales. These are not conditions 
suggestive of any necessity on the part of the foreign 
spinners to rush in and buy our cotton at any price. 
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From all of which it seems unlikely that if the 
extremely unfavorable foreign trade situation is reme- 
died this fall it will be through exports of agricultural 
products. If any great amount of grain finds its way 
abroad it will be a good deal of a surprise to the trade, 
while so far as cotton is concerned a small crop and 
high prices are an anti-export combination which it 
would be hard to beat. It looked in the beginning 
of the season as though both the corn and cotton 
crops were to yield an exportable surplus sufficient 
to swing the balance of trade around again in our 
favor before the end of the year. Developments have 
been such that that will hardly be the case. The 
money value of the crops will be large—larger, prob- 
ably, than their money value has ever been before, but 
there will be no considerable export surplus. As James 
J. Hill recently remarked in a speech which attracted 
wide-spread attention, consumption of the staple prod- 
ucts of the soil in this country is increasing far more 
rapidly than production. In view of the unfavorable 
balance of trade, and the huge sums of money by which 
we have indebted ourselves to Europe during the past 
six months, that is something for the practical man 
as well as the economist to think over: 


In the stagnant money market of last summer scant 
attention was given to statements that before the year 
was out we should be wanting badly the gold which 
was being shipped away so freely, but present con- 
ditions fully vindicate that opinion. In the movement 
of money to and from the crop regions 1909 has not 
differed from 1908, and 1910 will probably differ ma- 
terially from neither of them. For the barbarous 
movement of money rates in this market our banking 
system is responsible, and as long as the system re- 
mains as it is we can expect to go on astonishing the 
rest of the civilized world with the anties of our 
money market. 


There is one good thing about what has happened 
lately, however, and that is the practical illustration 
which has been given the country of the necessity of 
some central controlling force acting to prevent these 
sudden changes from mcney plethora to money famine. 
Last spring’s outpour of gold, for instance, after it 
had reached a certain extent, was entirely unwar- 
ranted and should have been abruptly terminated. The 
first part of theemovement was legitimate enough, but 
the second $25,000,000 which we obligingly shipped 
away represented nothing more than a raid on our 
gold-supply which would never for a moment have 
been tolerated in England or Germany or any other 
country with a real banking system. Money was easy 
here and we let the gold go. With no central con- 
trolling force, who was there, indeed, to question its 
going? Bankers realized that we were sending away 
reserves which we should badly need later on, but 
could do nothing—in many cases were only too glad 
to see the creation of conditions bound to result in 
high loaning rates for the money they had to loan. 


The existence of a central controlling influence would 
have obviated the present trouble. When the outward 
movement of gold last spring and summer became 
abnormal money rates would have been raised and a 
quick end put to the outflow. The gold which we 
kept sending away belonged to the interior banks, and 
the interior banks want it back. Under a proper sys- 
tem the money would be here now where it belongs 
instead of in Europe. 


Another striking example of how the central bank 
idea works is to be seen in the way discount rates all 
over Europe have been raised since we started to get 
back our gold. If we get any of it at all, which is 
unlikely, it will only be by the payment of heavy 
premiums. 

In spite of record activity in steel, the copper market 
remains in the depths. Consumption is on a big scale, 
but production goes on even faster and supplies on 
hand are increasing again. The exorbitantly high 
price of copper three years ago, it appears, galvanized 
into activity every copper mine in the West which 
could produce copper, at however high a cost. And 
these mines have kept right on producing through all 
the depression, their owners having spent a lot of 
money getting them in shape and vainly hoping for a 
turn for the better. It looks now as though before 
the copper situation could right itself there would 
have to be some sort of a curtailment of production. 
These high-cost producing properties appear to be a 
pretty poor sort of an investment at the present 
time. 


Some pretty big financial operations lie ahead in 
the market, a fact which a good many people con- 
sider the best sort of insurance against a big break. 
New York, New Haven, and Hartford has lately an- 
nounced a $40,000,000 issue of stock, the comprehensive 
refinancing plans of Missouri Pacifie are reported to 
be nearing completion, Pennsylvania’s big stock issue 
is only a matter of a favorable opportunity. That a 
favorable opportunity will be created if it does not 
come along of its own accord pretty soon is a. logical 
idea and one that is based on what has happened in 
the market a good many times before. 
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The Gentler View 
THE OSTENTATIOUS SEA AND DISAPPEARING MAN 
By Florida Pier 


THE steamship companies make most 
hopeful efforts to break the sea gently 
to their patrons, flashing elevators and 
Japanese tea-rooms before horror-stricken 
eyes; but as all ships are frightfully and 
uniformly handicapped by their each hav- 
ing to cross the ocean, it would be so much 
more intelligent to take hold of the op- 
posite end of the problem and render each 
passenger happily insensible before carry- 
ing him on board. The advantages of such 
a scheme make hilarious thinking. With 
every one placed limp and unconscious on 
a shelf surrounded by his baggage, the 
expenses of the ship-owners would be re- 
duced to a mere drop of oil for their en- 
gines. No disciplining stewards, no mal- 
treated food, no pitiless band, no pursuing 
sandwiches, nothing but a trusty watch- 
man or two to see that no one rolled off 
his shelf. It will be seen at once that 
fares would go down to a quarter of their 
present enormous size. If ene provided 
one’s own drug the charges should be in- 
finitesimal. It can only be an oversight 
that has prevented this reform from being 
long ago brought about. A serious in- 
vestigation into the realities of shipboard 
life and it would not be allowed to con- 
tinue another season. We do not permit 
anything else to nake us sit still for ten 
days unless it is a sprained ankle, and 
with that go a pleasing number of per- 
quisites. One is permitted crotchety out- 
bursts, flowers are sent one, and sympathy 
is given freely, but no one condoles with 
you for being at sea. Instead, it is taken 
for granted that you like it, and an awful 
air of gayety reigns. Gayety when the 
only alternative of sitting is walking, cold- 
blooded, undisguised walking. which does 
not in the least aid the ship and greatly 
annoys you and the limper passengers! 

It is a marvellous compliment to the 
Continent that Americans are willing to 
endure so much for its sake. The stoical 
nobility with which we go through so se- 
vere a test is a matter for pride. Another 
nation would have succumbed earlier; we 
have shown what we are made of and now 
we deserve a respite. There may be fatal 
results from getting excited at seeing a 
ship at sea. It is disquieting to have one’s 
mind working so strangely, for what but 
a ship, a sane landlubber demands, would 
one expect to see. If a motor or a mule 
were spied in the offing, then surprise 
would be justified. It is the discovery that 
one’s faculties are working on insufficient 
excuse that pains and warns us. When 
we are amused by watching the steerage 
and laugh audibly at the obese jests of 
the deck steward, then we are rightly un- 
able to look a wandering heron in the face, 
who, after having inspected carefully the 
deck life, prefers dying from exhaustion 
farther on to resting even for a night in 
such realms of dulness. If one has loved 
the sea from land, it is a desecration to 
venture from the shore. To strip the last 
haze of mystery from your enthusiasm and 
find at the centre no sunsets, no salt smell, 
no color, nothing but a damp, ill-natured 
heave, is an exposure that the most callous 
should shrink from. To believe the sea 
the most beautiful thing in the world, and, 
when you are at its heart, to feel that you 
are bestride a nag in a stage chariot-race, 
gaining not an inch and surrounded by cir- 
cling gray canvas palpably painted—the 
flatness of such a moment calls piteously 
for an insensible passage. 


Men tell us that what can be proved 
must be so, yet the existence of men can 
be satisfactorily proven while in reality 
they are nowhere to be found. This some- 
how seems to reflect on the stability of 
their characters. To prove that the rea- 
soning is faultless, it is only necessary to 
take the most rudimentary steps. First 
look in any baby-carriage or converse with 
any mannerly becapped nurse. It will 
not take a moment to arrive at the assur- 
ing news that countless numbers of boy 
babies are born and, unlikely as it seems, 
reared. You sneer openly and announce 
that you have no intention of being duped. 
The nurse protests. You visit other nurses 
and other babies: apparently they know 
of what they speak, and your next step is 
taken wonderingly. It is in the direction 
of grandfathers. Nothing is simpler than 
to ascertain that almost every one has had 
a grandfather. At the most round-about 
approach to the subject people are on the 
defensive and hotly prove their claim to 
a grandfather; in fact, two in most cases. 
You decide to believe them, and on second 
thoughts it stood to reason. Their pres- 
ence quite settled it beforehand; you 
marvel that you took the trouble to ask. 
With the two exits, or entrances, thus 
closed, the chase is concentrated, and the 
—prey has been discarded and another 
word is being sought—and the object in 
view (the phrase has a nice propriety) 
must soon loom large. On tiptoe and 
with the feeling that the thing hunted 





may at any moment pounce upon you, such 
is its close proximity, you question right 
and left. Every one, it seems, had a 
father, and brothers are spoken of fa- 
miliarly. With all doubts removed on this 
score there surely remains nothing but a 
whisking aside of the curtain to disclose 
numerous—that is to say, a normal num- 
ber—of men. But at this point things 
come to an abrupt stop, and no matter 
how often you go back to the beginning, 
retrace your steps, and arrive at the place 
where the men logically should be, they 
are never there. It is most baffling and 
real concern is felt on all sides. Those 
who live in the country think there surely 
must be men in the city; wily city matrons 
declare they personally know a lot of men 
who at present happen to be out of 
town; spinsters in the East put all their 
faith in the existence of men in the Far 
West. America believes man to thrive in 
England, England suspécts them of being 
in India, India leans toward South Africa, 
South Africa suggests heaven, and heaven 
is convinced that all the men have gone 
directly below. 

The best logicians, who are now engaged 
in the solving of this breathless mystery, 
say that never have they known such a 
case since the cause célébre of Pudd’nhead 
Wilson’s dog, the animal he bought half 
shares in for the announced purpose of 
killing his half. They are still divided 
as to whether it could have been done 
without injuring the other half. They 
declare that the case now under their 
consideration bears many points of re- 
semblance to Mr. Wilson’s dog. If men 
ean both begin and end, yet not exist be- 
tweentimes, who is to blame, how is it 
done, and which is the injured party? 
Though they are at the present moment 
completely at sea, there is no doubt in 
their minds that some one will have to be 
punished. If men do exist, as quantities 
of optimistic souls maintain— it seems 
more amiable to call them optimistic, 
though they may be stubborn creatures 
believing what they have heard instead of 
sensibly deducting personal facts from in- 
dividual experience—then they will have 
to pay heavily for their skulking ways. It 
has been going on for some time and pub- 
lie opinion is much against them. The 
searchers are past the place where things 
are managed quietly; they are nearing the 
spot where one hears heated murmurs of, 
“TH have no more of this foolishness.” 
Daily they grow more dangerous, and it 
is from a perfectly neutral, though deeply 
interested, ground that this hint is thrown 
out. A seemingly voluntary and upright 
appearance is much more dignified than a 
struggle and a final dishevelled issuing 
from the hiding-place, feet first and cov- 
ered with the dust of futile resistance. 
With all the quiet resorts of the world 
being opened up, the north pole surrounded 
by a pushing, crowded mob, the south pole 
reluctantly peering from its pleasant isola- 
tion, it seems impossible that the men can 
much longer enjoy their seclusion. No 
matter where they are, discovery is in- 
evitable, and we only hope that when the 
moment comes they will not as an alter- 
native choose extinction. 





The Man with the Club 


THE average policeman is not a person 
of light fancy, ‘and so as he plods his beat 
he does not think of himself as the physi- 
cal manifestation of the law of the muni- 
cipality, but as a somewhat misused in- 
dividual fitted out with a stick and 
authority to break other individuals’ heads 
therewith. He doesn’t get the right view. 
lf he would consider himself collectively, 
he would find himself more interesting. 

There are more than 7,000 of him in 
New York City, and he costs the citizens, 
who also furnish the heads to be broken, 
some eleven million dollars annually, in 
return for which he makes about 150,000 
arrests—twenty to each officer. There are 
twenty-two of him to each square mile of 
territory and one to each 500 citizens. In 
Chicago, where there are 560 or so citizens 
to each officer, he is not nearly so ex- 
pensive, 3,250 of him costing but $1,600,000 
per year. There are only seventeen of him 
to each square mile, but he makes 86,000 
arrests, or twenty-six to each officer. 

The cops in New Orleans and Kansas 
City seem to be the real industrious ar- 
resters, achieving sixty-seven and sixty- 
six arrests each, respectively. though in 
both cities there are about 1,000 citizens 
to each officer. In New Orleans there are 
but two officers to the square mile and in 
Kansas City five. 

Baltimore must have considerable dif- 
ficulty in providing enough lamp-posts for 
her cop to lean against, there being thirty- 
one of him to the square mile. He con- 
trives to make thirty-four arrests out of 
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the 1,000 subjects coming within his juris- 
diction. 

Rochester is evidently a good town, as 
her two hundred-odd policemen—one to 
each 860 of population and eleven to each 
square mile of territory, make only eleven 
arrests each in the course of the year. 
Detroit also makes a claim for order, her 
cops—-nineteen of them to the square mile 
and one to each 550 citizens—each mak- 
ing but twelve arrests in the year. 





The Food We Eat 


Ir a man of seventy years was starving, 
it would probably be little comfort to him 
to think that he had consumed in the 
course of his life fifty-three and three- 
quarter tons of solid food and forty-two 
and three-quarter tons of liquid, or about 
1,280 times his own weight in both solids 
and liquids, but it would be quite true. 

Being a man of average appetite and 
purse, he would have eaten fifteen tons of 
bread,- which would have made a single 
loaf containing 1,200 cubie feet and ap- 
pearing about as large as the average sub- 
urban home, and on this bread he would 
have spread one ton of butter. If his 
bacon had been cut in a single slice the 
strip would have been four miles long, 
and his chops placed end to end would 
have extended two miles. Twenty or- 
dinary-sized bullocks have supplied him 
with beef, some eighteen tons of which he 
has eaten, along with five tons of fish 
and 10,000 eggs and 350 pounds of cheese. 
If he had elected to have all his vege- 
tables served at once, they would have 
come to him in a train of cars, the pod 
containing all his pease being over three 
miles long. He has had 9,000 pounds of 
sugar, 1,500 pounds of salt, 8 pounds of 
pepper, and 100 cans of mustard. Three 
pints of liquid a day would have amounted 
to 76,600 pints, or forty-two and three- 
quarter tons. If he had been a smoker, he 
would have burned about a_ half-ton of 
tobaeco in a pipe, or, if he preferred cigar- 
ettes, would have smoked about a quarter 
of a million. 








THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMPFITS. 25 centsa box. «*e 
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Pears 


Don’t simply 
“get acakeof soap.” 
Get good soap. Ask 
for Pears’ and you 
have pure soap. 
Then bathing will 
than 
mere cleanliness; it 
will be luxury at 
trifling cost. 


Sales increasing since 1789. 
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Write for this Book Today 


It describes the various methods for filing 
correspondence, papers, catalogs, bills and all 
kinds of loose sheets or forms—shows how to 
make your filing system effective and econom- 
ical in its operation—describes a perfect 
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for a model sales department sending out 
100,000 letters a year, and explains how this 
volume of mail can best be handled for a 
period of three years. It tells how to make 
our filing system a vital part of the machinery 
or producing you more business—how to 
turn it from an expense item into a money- 
maker. Write today for Book T 809. 
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If you have never before tried 


Hunyadi 
Janos 


Best Natural 
Laxative Water 
FOR 
CONSTIPATION 
Try it now 
And judge for yourself 
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Whether naturally perfect 
or not, your teeth require 
daily care, and will well repay 
the regular use of 


Calvert's 


Carbolic Tooth Powder. 


Price from rscts. Sample and Booklet from Park & 
Tilford, 927 Broadway, New York. 

Makers: F. C. Calvert & Co., Manchester, England. 
Canadian Depot: 349 Dorchester Street West, Montreal. 


The Principles of Banking 


By CHARLES A. CONANT 
Discusses bank-note currency and the 
evolution of modern banking practice 
toward the idea of a central bank. 


400 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.75 net 


























HARPER & BROTHERS, PURLISHERS 
_—_-_—— of Celebrities Bought and Sold. 
Autograph WALTER R. BEND AMIN 
Letters 225 Fifth Avenue, New Yor. 
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Cobalt 


Gow Ganda, Montreal River 


and Larder Lake Stocks 
Bought and Sold 











Our office and correspondents on the spot at Cobalt 
and the principal mining fields enable us to keep in 
close touch with the mines and their development, 
and the information thus gathered is furnished 
gratuttously to our clients. 


Daily Market Letter 


containing latest news and rumors affecting the market, dividend announce- 
ments, etc., mailed to those INTERESTED on request. 

We have SPECIAL FACILITIES for handling orders. Our up-to-date 
office organization and equipment, telegraph service, private telephone 
exchange and exclusive leased wires connecting New York, Montreal, 
Toronto and Cobalt insure prompt and efficient attention to all business 
intrusted to our care. 

Cobalt is the richest Silver Camp on earth. 

Crown Reserve, one of the Bonanza Stocks, has advanced from toc. 
to $6.00, and paid joc. a share in dividends in the last year and a half. 
Enormous fortunes have been made in the Cobalt district on comparatively 
small investments. 

We maintain a department of information that keeps our clientele con- 
stantly informed of live and important developments as they take place. 


BRYANT BROTHERS 
84.88 ST. FRANCOIS XAVIER STREET, MONTREAL & CO, 


Nipissing Building 
COBALT, ONTARIO 


Broad Exchange Building 


25 Broad St.. NEW YORK CITY 
ESTABLISHED 1899 























PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Bulletin. 
“THE 24-HOUR ST. LOUIS.” 


The fastest train ever scheduled between New York and 
St. Louis—-‘‘The 24-Hour St. Louis’’—-will be inaugurated by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad on Sunday, November 7. It will leave 
New York 6.25 P. M., North Philadelphia 8.17 P. M., and ar- 
rive St. Louis at 5.25 P. M. the next day. Connecting train 
will leave Washington at 7.00 P. M., Baltimore 8.00 P. M. The 
returning train ‘‘The 24-Hour New Yorker’”’ will leave St. Louis 
at 6.00 P. M., arrive North Philadelphia 5.09 P. M., New York 
7.00 P. M., Baltimore 5.55 P. M., Washington 7.10 P. M. 

Westward ‘‘The 24-Hour St. Louis” will also carry through 
sleeping cars to Cleveland and Cincinnati, establishing the fastest 
service from New York to those cities. 

This service will add two more to the list of pioneer fast 
trains established by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

In 1881 it inaugurated ‘“‘limited”’ train service in America 
by establishing ‘‘The Pennsylvania Limited,’’ the first limited 
train between New York and Chicago, on a schedule of 26 hours 
and 4o minutes. 

In rg902 it inaugurated regular 20-hour train service be- 
tween New York and Chicago; and in 1905 it established the 
now famous ‘‘Pennsylvania Special’’ on its 18-hour schedule 
between New York and Chicago. 

In inaugurating 24-hour train service between New York 
and St. Louis it is maintaining its record for giving the travel- 
ing public the best that can be furnished. 
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In this illustrated nation- he r nd , FOR MEN ° 
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THE OLD FAMILY DOCTOR 


PONDS EXTRAC 


SQOTHING! HEALING! REFRESHING! THE MOST USEFUL HOUSEHOLD REMEDY. 
** The Standard for 60 Years.” POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY, New York. N. Y. 

















Our Gift to Japan’s Navy 


IMMEDIATELY upon the return of the 
United States Atlantic Fleet from its 
memorable voyage around the world, sub- 
scriptions were made by the officers and 
enlisted men for the purpose of obtain- 
ing an appropriate presentation piece to 
be given the officers and crews of the 
imperial Japanese Navy, in recognition 
of the courtesies shown by them to our 
officers and men. <A committee of officers 
was appointed to make a suitable selec- 
tion from competitive designs submitted 
by jewellers, and the contract for the 
piece was awarded to the Bailey, Banks, 
& Biddle Co. 

A massive silver loving-cup, 3414 inches 
in height, exclusive of the base, was se- 
lected. The body of the cup consists of 
a large round bowl, supported by the 
globe, which is flanked on two sides by 
American eagles modelled in high relief. 
The handles are ornamented with chrysan- 
themums, the national flower of Japan. 
The cover is decorated with nautical 
motives, and is surmounted by two eagles 
and shields of the United States support- 
ing the imperial seal of Japan, which is 
modelled in gold. 

The following inscription appears on the 
obverse of the loving-cup: 

“ Presented to the Officers and Men of 
the Imperial Japanese Navy by the Offi- 
cers and Men of the United States Atlan- 

















The obverse of the cup 


tic Fleet in grateful recognition of the 
generous courtesies received during their 
visit to Japan in October, Nineteen Hun- 
dred and Eight.” 


The names of the sixteen vessels of 
the Japanese Navy which entertained the 
American battleships are applied in gold 
around the upper rim of the cup, while 
those of the sixteen vessels of the United 
States Atlantic Fleet are similarly ap- 
plied around the base. 

The seal of the United States appears 
just above the globe, on which is etchel 
the map of Japan, while gracefully ar- 
ranged below is a group of anchors, tri- 
dent, and flags of the United States and 
Japan enamelled in colors. 

On the reverse appears the same _in- 
scription in Japanese characters. This 
was originally transcribed by his Excel- 
lenecy Baron Takahira, Japanese ambassa- 
dor to the United States. The engraving 
was reproduced exactly from a_ photo- 
graph of the original writing. Under 
this inscription is the seal of the Navy 
Department of the United States, and a 
second group of anchors, trident, and thie 
official naval ensigns of the United States 
and Japan. 


The Dutch Art Exhibit at the 
Metropolitan Museum 
By Walter Pach 

Every art-lover who sees the exhibition 
that is open at the Metropolitan Museum 
from September 20th to November 15th or 
later will rejoice that Henry Hudson made 
his famous discovery at the time he did 
and that he sailed from Holland. Also 
there will be a feeling of gratitude to- 
ward Robert Fulton for having performed 
his great feat two centuries afterward, 
for the double celebration has given cer- 
tain public-spirited men and women the 
oceasion for organizing such an art ex- 
hibition as this country has never before 
seen. It was first thought that works 
contemporaneous with the achievements 
of Hudson and Fulton should be shown; 
but in Hudson’s ease it was quickly seen 
that this would be to bring the public 





only to the threshold of the golden period 
of Dutch art, so a more liberal interpre- 
tation was given the idea, and as a 
result we have some hundred and fifty 
pictures by men either alive at the time 
of Hudson’s discovery or born shortly 
afterward. 

The Rembrandt collection shows the 
master from 1628 to 1665—that is, from 
about the earliest time in his production 
to within four years of his death, and 
every period between is represented. Save 
for the beautiful Finding of Moses and 
The Slaughtered Ox (a work somewhat 
like the masterpiece in the Louvre, 
though painted eighteen years before), 
the Rembrandts are all portraits or figure 
pieces. The Portrait of Himself of 1628, 
already a fine work, is lent by Mr. 
Morgan, who bought it from the King 
of Belgium’s collection only a short time 
ago. 

Another recent addition to American 
art treasures is the self-portrait Mr. 
Widener obtained about a year ago. It 
formerly belonged to the Rothschilds. 
The great Porlrait of a Girl lent by the 
Chicago Art Institute will be welcomed 
alike by those who have seen it before and 
by those to whom it is new. The same 
may be said of 7'he Gilder from the Have- 
meyer collection, which with its com- 
panions (such as the marvellous de 
Hooch) makes one wish the works in that 
choice gallery might be more often seen 
by art-lovers. What a place the David 
and Saul now in the Hague gallery 
would take, had one of our collectors 
bought it when it was for sale! But per- 
haps its loss spurred us on to get other 
works, and the ones here will not soon 
be forgotten by those who see them. 

Hals is represented only in his middle 
period, neither the firm work of his début 
nor the glorious mastery of his old age 
being shown here. But the examples are 
excellent and should demonstrate at once 
the elevated rank of this artist and the 
mistakes made by some of his admirers 
when they try to follow him to-day. It 
is interesting to see another portrait of 
General Van Heythuysen (especially in 
recalling the Vienna masterpiece), and L 
should signalize, among other fine things, 
the Hals Mr. Widener lends—a Portrait 
of a Man, and Mr. Morgan’s Portrait of 
a Lady. 

Vermeer is one of those rare painters 
who set themselves a great standard and 
then keep very near to it all their lives. 
In the works here to be seen we again 
find his balance of lovely vision and great 
technique. Lovely also, and most delicate 
and subtle, is the Terborch Portrait of a 
Lady that Mr. Frick contributes. A 
different view of the people who founded 
our city is found in the admirable 
Dancing Couple of Jan Steen (Mr. 
Widener again), the healthy live genius 
and the great painter stand out bold and 
clear. 

Among the landscapists there is van 
Goven (two from Senator Clark), Ruys- 
dael, who, if not seen at the highest point 
in his grand art, yet makes his mastery 
felt in the Dunes near Haarlem from Mr. 
Slater’s collection in Washington, and 
the Winter Landscape (Mr. Johnson) ; 
also very fine Hobbemas, The Pool lent 
by Mr. W. T. Blodgett and the famous 
Holford Landscape (Mr. Morgan). 
Cuyp’s Landscape with a Bridge lent 
by Mrs. John W. Simpson is a remark- 
able example of the artist, as is also Mr. 
Leon Hirsch’s Potter. In conclusion, 
it is a pleasure to refer to one of the fine 
pictures that Sir William Van Horne 
sends from Montreal, I mean the noble 
Dunes by Koninck. 

Of the American pictures, the com- 
mittee has also selected very fortunately. 
Our art is shown at about the close of its 
lirst period—-and we regret, before these 
fine Copleys, that more of their quality 
did not persist in American painting. 
Gilbert Stuart and Trumbull are seen in 
excellent examples, as is also Fulton’s 
fellow scientist and fellow painter, Samuel 
Ff. B. Morse. An opportunity is also 
given to see the work of Malbone, the 
delicate miniaturist of the time. The 
silverware, furniture, ete., are fine and of 
much interest. 





Music as an Anesthetic 


A PHYSICIAN of Geneva, in Switzerland, 
has successfully employed music to soothe 
and tranquillize the dreams of persons 
who have taken ether or chloroform in 
order to undergo surgical operation 

The music is begun as soon as the 
anesthetic begins to take effect, and is 
continued until the patient awakes. It 
is said that not only does this treatment 
prevent the hysterical effects sometimes 
witnessed, but that the patient, on re- 
covering, feels no nausea or illness. 

Another physician uses blue light to 
produce anesthesia. The light from a 
sixteen-candle-power electric lamp, fur- 
nished with a blue bulb, is concentrated 
upon the patient’s eyes, but the head and 
the lamp are enveloped in a blue veil. to 
shut out extraneous light. Insensibility 
is produced in two or three minutes. 
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A Great Spanish Woman 


By GENEVIEVE GRANDCOURT 


REVOLUTIONS in Spain are no novelty, 
but woman walking her way “ in maidenly 
meditation, fancy free,’ and in the com- 
pany of social agitators, is something one 
would not have seen in that country even 
ten years ago! Indeed, our conception 
of the liberty afforded women there is 
somewhat akin to our ideas of Turkey. 
However, Pierre Loti has shown.us how 
even the women under the Crescent are 
becoming unruly in the Harem, and com- 
ing back from injudicious visits allowed 
them to Paris, with European hats and 
gowns and an almost American inde- 
pendence. 

Soledad Villafranca, however, is not 
working for the freedom of her sex—ex- 
clusively, although on broad lines, she be- 
lieves in that, too. Living in the most 
advanced city of her country—the hot- 
bed of anarchy and of free thought, the 
city where literary men go for congenial 





only in a distant city of the same prov- 
ince. The government officials might 
watch the mails, but who would suppose 
that these two would not find ways around 
that? ; 

But why should they have arrested the 

woman first—since they already had Don 
Francisco himself under lock and key, 
just as he was in the act of fleeing from 
the wrath to come after having shaved 
off his beard and mustache. Why? What 
had she done? It isn’t as if Spain, with 
her other troubles, were confronted with 
the suffragette intent upon stoning the 
Premier’s house and being arrested—and 
only hindered from making martyr- 
dom popular by being fed by force in 
jail. 
' Spain has nothing of this yet, and never- 
theless she was afraid of herself with 
Sefiora Villafranca free to get in her work 
side by side with Francisco Ferrer. 

















7 Senora Soledad Villafranca and Don Francisco Ferrer 


association, the city where manufactories 
thrive and commerce is more than be 
ginning to try titles with the world—liv- 
ing in Barcelona, this lady—well-born, 
well-bred, and wealthy in her own right— 
sought to assist Don Francisco Ferrer, the 
anarchist, who has just been executed at 
Barcelona. This man, according to his 
critics, had been looking forward not only 
to the disenthronement of King Alfonso, 
but to the actual disestablishment of the 
Church! 

She was arrested some weeks ago and 
exiled, but only from near contact with 
Ferrer, for the disturbances of last July. 
Every one smiled, wondering if Ferrer 
would behave any better now that his good 
angel was merely out of sight; for she 
could neither be out of mind under the 
circumstances, nor out of the reach of 
communication by mail, since she was 





The latter was a well-known and highly 
respected figure—abreast of the times, in- 
deed, but so is most of the Bohemian 
life in Barcelona. We know something 
of Spanish art through the furore Sorolla 
created in New York last winter when 
thousands waited in line for an oppor- 
tunity to survey his canvases—and it is 
not so long ago that a Spaniard took the 
Nobel prize in literature. If Spain is 
waking up, Barcelona is the nucleus 
whence the work is reaching out and 
spreading —and Soledad Villafranca is 
the one great feminine figure in that 
capital! 

A glance at her picture fixes the man- 
ner of woman she is forever in the mind; 
dignified, winning, a woman of grace and 
of fashion, she is, unless all signs fail, the 
coming woman in Spain to-day. We shall 
hear more of her, and that shortly. 





No World Starvation Yet 


Very frequently some scientist arises 
and, much to the alarm of all of us who 
have acquired that habit of eating bread 
and other things that come from the soil, 
declares that the agricultural soils of the 
world are wearing out—a view held by 
some of the ancient Greek and Roman 
writers, who discussed at much length the 
different classes of soil, their power of 
endurance under different methods of culti- 
vation, and the problem of maintaining 
their fertility. 

Therefore, much comfort will doubtless 
be derived by those citizens who regret- 
fully pictured the world as starving in a 
few thousand years from the announce- 
ment by the Department of Agriculture 
that, on the contrary, the world’s soil is 
a greater storehouse of fertility than ever 
before, and that the long-cultivated soils 
of the leading nations of Europe are pro- 
ducing not only greater crops than ever 
before in history, but larger crops than 
the comparatively new soils of the United 
States. The same fields in Great Britain 
that grew wheat for the Roman colonists 
grow wheat to-day for London town and 
produce an average of thirty-two bushels 
to the acre, as against an average of four- 
teen bushels to the acre in the United 
States. Germany grows twenty-eight bush- 
els to the acre and France nearly twenty 
bushels. The average increase in Europe 
in the last twenty-five years has been about 
twelve bushels to the acre. 

The increase of acre production in the 
United States in forty years has been only 
two bushels of wheat, and corn has de- 
clined a half-bushel. Moreover, it is the 
soil of the older States that is giving the 
increased wheat yield. The New England 
States are producing heavier yields of 
wheat and corn than the Mississippi Val- 





ley. For instance, the average yield in 
Vermont for forty years has been: of 
wheat, eighteen and one-half bushels; and 


“corn, thirty-five bushels; while the aver- 


age for Illinois was only thirteen bushels 
of wheat and thirty bushels of corn. 





Whitewashing the Coal 


Persons who have been laying in their 
supply of coal for the winter months may 
have noticed that many of the lumps were 
coated with whitewash, and they doubt- 
less wondered what was the reason for the 
unique decoration. Although the white 
color may be considered to have improved 


‘the appearance of the ordinary black coal, 


that was not the object in view. 

For many years the railroads have been 
annoyed by coal thieves and thousands of 
tons of fuel were stolen annually. As 
the great car-loads, containing forty tons 
each, are being carried from the mines, it 
is very easy for unserupulous persons to 
remove a ton or two from a car without 
causing any noticeable change in the ap- 
pearance of the load. Only when the car 
is again put on the scales is the loss de- 
tected, and then it is too late to trace the 
guilty parties. 

To check these depredations the railroad 
men have adopted the whitewash method 
of safeguarding their freight. After a car 
has been loaded a solution of lime and 
water is sprayed over the coal, and when 
the water has evaporated a white coating 
of lime remains on the top layer of lumps. 
Then if any of the coal is removed a black 
patch will be left upon the white surface 
to attract the attention of inspectors and 
station agents before the train has gone 
many miles from the scene of the theft, 
and thus the offender is easily traced. 
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GROCERIES 


——— 


In other days when 
the good people went to the 
grocer for soda crackers they got just 
common crackers in common paper bags. 


NOW 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


come to you in that wondrous package 


that enables you to enjoy such soda 
crackers as those old folks never knew. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
































Beware of Imitations 

f the fast 

Dy, not ale look for wane Washburne 
we ot 7 3 Pat. Imp. 


11] é \ Fasteners 









¥ 


stamped on 

the genuine 
The genuine Wash- 
burne Fasteners are 
Little but never let go 

¢ Comfort to men 

in their use 
Key Chains - 25c 
Scarf Holders- 10c 
Cuff Holders - 20c 
Bachelor Buttons10c 
Catalogue Free. Sold 
Everywhere. Sent Prepaid 

Look for the Name Washburne 

AMERICAN RING COMPANY, Dept, 93, Waterbury, Conn. 




















All 
Good WVriters 


All Spencerian Pens are good writerg, 
Stub, circular pointed, engrossing, draw- 
ing, or any other of the dozens of styles of 
Spencerian Pens—there’s no blot and splatter 
to spoil your work. Allj easy, velvety writers. 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


have smooth and crrefully ground points. Per- 
fect temper, great slasticity, Send 6 cents in 
stamps for sample card of 12, all different. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 





























MILWAUKEE 





Is the Finest 





BEER 





Ever Brewed 





Ask for it at the Club, 
Insist on “Blatz’’ 






Cafe or Buffet. 
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TOUCH AND GO. 


WIFE (reminiscing). “ Well, I very nearly didn’t marry you, John.” 
JOHN (absent-mindedly). “I know—but who told you?” 


—From ‘ The Sketch.” 











Liqueur 


“GREEN AND YELLOW— 


“Liqueur Péres Chartreux.” 


Sole Agents for United States. 








Peres Chartreux 


The original and genuine Chartreuse has always 
been and still is made by the Carthusian Monks (Péres 
Chartreux), who, since their expulsion from France, 
have been located at ‘l'arragona, Spain; and, although 
the old labels and insignia originated by the Monks 
have been adjudged by the Federal Courts of this 
country to be still the exclusive property of the Monks, 
their world-renowned product is nowadays known as 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N 






























and being alive it creates life. Every grain is a center of force and 


: energy. When malted and its juices rightly mingled with the 
§ liquii extract of Bohemian Saazer Hops, it produces 


ANHEUSER-BUSoy, 


‘ € 
yd 
ANHEUSER = BUs 


Consequently every bottle of this renowned tonic representsina §f (. CHS 
3 aM fi 


highly concentrated form the vital swelling forces of nature hidden tdi 
in the living heart of barley. It intensifies all the creative mental oF) 
powers, prevents the onset of disease and brings happiness, health OX! 

and new vigor to all those who are weak, worn or melancholic. 

Physicians urge it as the best reconstructive known for nursing 

mothers, Order of your Druggist or Grocer this very day. 


For 12 tops of Red Metal caps from Large Malt-Nutrine Bottles 
with Gold Trade-mark or 24 from Split Bottles with Black Trade- 
mark and 15c for postage, we will send one of our Vienna Art 
Plates to any address in the United States. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, A 
\A ty “sy, 

; PEC PyS TY 
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AGO 


The highest at- 
tainable qual- 
ity in wine 
making was 
realized in the 
first bottle of 


Which marked the 
coming of its 


Golden Jubilee 


1859— 1909 














The true and full expression of all that Ale 

signifies is found in the Evans’ product. 

It affords a realization that surpasses 

expectation—the embodiment of all {the 

virtues and delights of the glorioushop fields. 
Leading Dealers and Places, 

| ¢. Il. Evans & Sons Est, 1786 Hudson, N.Y. 


CRABB’S ENGLISH 
SYNONYMES 


A new edition of this standard ref- 
erence work is now ready. $1.25. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
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CRUISES 


TO THE 


WEST INDIES 


Spanish Main, Panama, Bermuda, Nassau 


By Twin Screw S.S. MOLTKE 








Duration. 16 Days 
$85 Up 





All arrangements aboard and ashore 
under direct management of the 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


45 Broadway, New York 
Boston Philadelphia St. Louis 


Chicago San Francisco 







Duration 28 Days 
$150 Up 


During January, February and March 
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The strange character known as Arsene 
Lupin was created and first given to the 
English-speaking world through the re- 


markable exploits narrated in this volume. 


The Exploits of 
ARSENE LUPIN 


By 
MAURICE LEBLANC 


Translated by 
A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS 




















RSENE LUPIN is a gentleman 
burglar gifted with individu- 
ality, who knows all the tricks 

of his profession and a few exclu- 

sively his own. He is a man of cul- 
tivated mind and winning manners, 

the cleverest sort of an actor, and a 

the exploits are 




























capital story- teller 
told by himself. He is an engaging 
villain who always succeeds, and the 
things he does are amazingly clever. 
The story of them is sheer delight. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 
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